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MR. TRUMAN’S TRIUMPH 


N election day in the United States the odds were 15 to I against 

Mr. Truman. It may be doubted whether any respqnsible 
official of his party believed in the possibility of his re-election. (His 
own fighting campaign, however, much more vigorous than his oppo- 
nent’s, no doubt won many votes.) All the straw-polls, all the pre- 
dictions of every reputable newspaper, were decisive in Mr. Dewey’s 
favour. Yet before noon, American time, on the day after the election 
Mr. Truman was triumphantly victorious. But if he has won 
the reasons why he has won are likely to be debated interminably. 
Reasons why he should have lost are abundant. The intervention of 
Mr. Henry Wallace, ignominious though it was to himself, and 
damning to the motley societies and associations which supported 
him, robbed Mr. Truman of New York and the 47 votes that State 
carries. His Presidency had been undistinguished, and quite apart 
from the natural swing of the pendulum, electors may well have 
thought that the election of Mr. Dewey was more, likely to be a 
change for the better than for the worse. And the 38 votes polled 
by the Southern Democrats who rebelled against the President’s most 
creditable stand for the social and civic rights of the negro seemed 
quite enough to deprive Mr. Truman of the necessary minimum 
of 266. It is true that he probably got most of the Zionist 
vote, but as that tells mainly in New York State, which he 
lost, it in fact availed him little. Labour no doubt backed him 
heavily in revenge for the restrictive legislation passed by the 
Republican Congress, and that was probably more responsible than 
any other single factor for his success. 

But more profitable than speculation on the causes of the victory 
is Some attempt at the assessment of its political effects. In one 
respect, a most important respect, the situation has altered 
imumensely for the better. For the last two years the always disas- 


trous combination of a President of one party and a Congress of the 
other has prevailed. That is now radically changed. For the next 
four years there will be the same President, and for the next two, at 
any rate, both Houses of Congress will be at one with him politically. 
That will make the conduct of domestic affairs far smoother than it 


has been since the 80th Congress was elected, for though the repre- 
sentatives of the dissentient Democrats of the South may try to cause 
some trouble, on the issue which has caused their dissidence, fair 
treatment of the negro, they will have all the Republicans as well as 
the bulk of the Democrats against them. In the foreign field there 
will be less change, because less change is needed. A bi-partisan 
foreign policy has been pursued with a singleness of mind which does 
credit to both parties, and if it is a matter for satisfaction that Mr. 
Marshall will continue (as it is to be trusted he will) in the office 
in which he has served humanity so signally, it is almost equally a 
matter for regret that the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate 
will no longer be presided over by so wise and well-informed a chair- 
man as Mr, Vandenberg. Not much less important to this country, 
and indeed to all Western Europe, is the prospect that Mr. Lewis 
Douglas will remain in Prince’s Gate to raise higher still the reputa- 
tion he has built up as an outstanding American envoy. 

Both from the American and the international point of view, the 
result of the election is to be welcomed. Domestically, a Democratic 
administranon is likely on the whole to be faced with less industrial 
trouble than a Republican, and the dislocation arising from a change 
of Cabinet and of large numbers of higher officials will be avoided. 
Internationally, the policy the Truman Administration has pursued 
will be maintained, and with less anxiety about the view Congress 
may take of it. Isolationism, already moribund, has received more 
heavy blows and may be regarded as a non-existent force. Com- 
munism has been shown to be politically of no consequence, as 
Russia, where a pathetic belief in the possibilities of Mr. Wallace 
persisted, will not fail to note. Congress, of course, even though of 
the same politics as the President, will not fail from time to time to 
demonstrate its independence, but any such measure as an Atlantic 
Defence Pact will certainly be received far more cordially by the 
81st Congress than it would have been by the 80th. With the White 
House and the Capitol of one colour, and above all with the election 
a matter of history and all the temptation to trim and manoeuvre for 
votes left Dehind, the United States will be much more stable itself 
and much more capable of imparting stability to the world. 
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Towards a New Germany 


The present economic situation in Western Germany typifies the 
whole relationship between the occupying Powers and the German 
people. There has been steady progress ever since the introduction 
of the new currency. Supplies of almost all-goods have been improv- 
ing. Rations have been increased. It is true that many prices are 
high and there are numerous hard cases among individuals, but good 
greatly outweighs bad. But at this very moment, when the transfer 
of a greater degree of economic control to the German people is 
becoming a practical proposition, the German Administration has 
had to be called to order. Having increased certain food prices and 
taken potatoes off the ration, it has shown signs of wanting to go 
straight on to remove all economic controls. The fact is that this 
would not work. Such improvements as have taken place have been 
due to the assistance of the Occupying Powers rather than to any 
deep wisdom on the part of the German Economic Council. It is 
unlikely that those improvements will go on without further assist- 
ance. And in return for aid the Military Governors require an 
assurance of fair distribution, which a sudden removal of all controls 
would certainly not achieve. It will be interesting to see whether 
this pattern is repeated in the political sphere. The time-table set 
by the London Agreements, which regarded the setting up of a West 
German Government by June, 1949, as a possibility, was a hard one. 
The work is falling behind schedule. The Military Governors have 
not yet drafted the statute defining their own future powers. Until 
they do that the Germans’ own work of writing a constitution cannot 
be completed. And that constitution must contain sufficient safe- 
guards for democratic rule to be acceptable to the Powers. If it does, 
well and good. If Western Germany succeeds in standing on its 
own feet economically, well and good. All this will help to mark 
the contrast with the Russian Zone, the main news from which 
concerns the strengthening of the police force for the dual purpose 
of controlling dissatisfied Germans and, no doubt, hampering the 
Western Powers. But the time has not yet come to leave the future 
of Germany completely in German hands. 


Manchuria Falls 


The Nationalist débacle in Manchuria is complete and the main 
Communist forces may shortly be expected to advance south of the 
Great Wall. Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Government at Nanking 
has resigned. Foreign nationals are being advised to leave Peking 
and Tientsin—a step which the sturdier members of the British 
mercantile and missionary community may well decide not to take— 
and an American naval force is reported to be at Tsingtao, where it 
can hardly hope to exert much influence on the course of events. 
China faces a crisis from which, though Nanking refuses to recognise 
the fact, only she can extricate herself. For nearly twenty years, 
with interludes of uneasy truce, the Generalissimo has tried to defeat 
the Communists in the field. He has failed consistently. Now he 
cannot even maintain a ruinous and unconstructive stalemate. How- 
ever Sinophile a foreign policy the near future may bring to light in 
Washington, American aid, even if it is unstinted, cannot in practice 
make any material difference ; neither arms nor the ability to use 
them can win battles if the will to use them is not there. There 
have been times in the recent past when a compromise with the 
Communists was within reach, and a compromise is what is wanted 
now. Advice on these lines is the only form which intervention 
from outside can usefully take. A struggle which force has con- 
spicuously failed to end and which force never can end except 
perhaps, eventually, in the Communists’ favour, should be resolved 
by less extreme and wasteful methods. To impose an indefinite 
cease-fire on a China divided into two armed camps is begging the 
ultimate question. What is wanted is to weld the two rival systems 
of government (which are not nearly as incompatible in practice as 
they appear on paper) into one. Chinese civilisation and the Chinese 
way of life are far more enduring than the various contending 
political theories which at one time or another have swayed the 
Chinese people, who are much too proud and independent to allow 
any foreign power to exert an undue influence on them. A broad- 
based Government in which the Communists were fully represented 
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is not an impractical idea and would.be far better for China, however 
jerkily it worked at first, than the present bloody and tragic muddle. 
To bring it into existence would be a task of immense difficulty ; 
but it is the only task worth attempting in China today. 


A Hope for France 


The French coal strike is running down after four weeks of sabo- 
tage and occasional outbursts of bitter fighting. It is not ended yet, 
because the leaders of the Communist-dominated C.G.T. are deter- 
mined to do as much damage as possible before they give up. Their 
behaviour throughout has been distinguished for the blatant and 
brutal fashion in which they have tried to wreck the French economy, 
At this moment Communist miners are still terrorising those of their 
own comrades who want to return to work. It may be days before 
all the mines are open and it will be weeks before they are all in 
working order again. But at least the worst seems to be over. There 
is, of course, no guarantee that France will now be able to steer a 
straight course to economic recovery. The miners have secured an 
increase of wages, and every increase in wages in France accentuates 
inflation. It is true that food prices are not going up so rapidly now 
as they were a few weeks ago, but nobody knows whether the present 
trend will continue. The Government argues that the purchasing 
power of the lowest-paid workers is increasing, but the C.G.T. denies 
it. There is a slight revival of confidence in the Government, but it 
could be extinguished overnight. In short, no fundamental ques- 
tions have been answered. But it has at least been confirmed that 
it takes two sides to make a civil war. The Communists did every- 
thing in their power to turn local rioting into general insurrection. 
The Government acted with determination but with restraint. The 
police and troops at no time resorted to unnecessary force. in the 
face of extreme provocation. Who would care to say that, in similar 
circumstances, the followers of General de Gaulle would have acted 
as wisely if they had been in power ? There is hope for France yet 
if Right and Left can be kept from each other’s throats. 


Arab Defeats 


As a result of the recent fighting in Palestine the armies of Egypt, 
the Lebanon and Syria have ceased to be of any military importance. 
The irregulars (mainly Palestine Arabs) under the banner of Fawzi 
Kawkji’ have also been dispersed. It is true that nothing much was 
evet expected of these inexperienced and ill-led contingents, but the 
absurdly boastful communiqués through which they have hoodwinked 
their own public during the past six months make their débacle 
undignified. The Arabs are therefore now confined to the hill 
country between Galilee and Beersheba, with a tenuous hold on the 
town of Tulkarm in the central plain. That they are still in these 
positions at all is due to the existence of the Arab Legion, which 
is now all that stands in the way of the realisation of the Zionist 
dream of a wholly Jewish Palestine. The new military situation has 
already had its. political repercussions. It is only a month since the 
States of the Arab League were busily snubbing Transjordan by 
granting their recognition to the “Gaza Government.” But, now 
that all eyes are turned again to Amman, it is almost certain that 
King Abdullah has obtained a guarantee that this impotent cabal 
should be quietly dropped by its sponsors, though his recent speech 
from the throne was carefully moderate, and left open the question 
who should rule in Arab Palestine. Whefher, for many years to 
come, there is any Arab Palestine to rule, depends partly on King 
Abdullah’s Arab Legion, but even more on the United Nations. 
Unfortunately in Paris action remains paralysed. For differing 
reasons both the Americans and Russians seem prepared to clear the 
way for a Jewish military victory, even though this involves defiance 
of the United Nations’ proposals for Palestine and of the repeated 
appeals for cease-fire. If the Security Council is going to lapse into 
inertia, then the least that can be done is to allow the Arabs to buy 
arms (the Jews are getting them anyway). But it is just possible 
that, with the Presidential elections behind them, American poli- 
ticians may be able to make a slightly saner appreciation of the 
Palestine crisis than they have allowed themselves in the last couple 
of weeks. 
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Warning and Hope 

The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday on 
the economic situation at home and in Western Europe generally 
contained both encouragement and warning. The inclusion of both 
those elements is salutary. Austerity is uncongenial, but it can be 
tolerated much more cheerfully if we can be assured that as a result 
of it we are making progress, not standing still. Sir Stafford Cripps 
could and did show that, as regards both Great Britain and all the 
countries benefiting by the Marshall Aid Plan—on which, inci- 
dentally, increased reliance can be placed after the American election. 
The co-operation of the participant States has proved easier to realise 
and is growing more efficient in practice than most prophets pre- 
dicted, while at home production is being expanded and Budget 
estimates equalled or exceeded, the general prospect being that by 
1952 we should, in the absence of war or some other major disaster, 
have achieved economic independence and begun to raise our stan- 
dards of life in various directions. But against that must be set the 
effect of Russia’s “ cold war ”—the ceaseless attempt to sabotage the 
Marshall Plan because it spells prosperity, the endeavours to stultify 
the United Nations, the encouragement given, in the Chancellor’s 
words, to every kind of activity which is likely to militate against 
recovery or to help to break down the national economy—encourage- 
ment expressing itself in strikes, the stimulation of discontent caused 
by controls and shortages, the attack on any degree of armament 
deemed necessary for self-defence. This campaign is being waged 
in many countries, including Great Britain. It is only with our own 
country that we are immediately concerned. And here the tradition 
of tolerance must not obscure the need of vigilance, nor a devotion 
to freedom confer immunity on anti-national licence. There is no 
place for indifference in a cold war. 


Sweeter and Fatter 


Most families will find the promise of an extra ounce of fat a week 
more deserving of fireworks than the anniversary of Guy Fawkes. 
It is true that the doubling of the cooking-fat ration is only to last 
for sixteen weeks, with little chance of an extension into the summer, 
but all the same for many people this small concession will have 
been the best news since the end of bread rationing. So, naturally, 
though in varying degrees, are the other concessions which Mr. 
Strachey announced last Monday. The sweet ration has been 
switched up and down so often in the past twelve months that its 
return to sixteen ounces a month deseryes only the most reserved 
applause, and the increases which were simultaneously announced in 
the sugar ration itself, and in manufactured foodstuffs requiring 
sugar, show that probably most of this switching has been unneces- 
sary. But the general impression, if not of plenty, at least of quali- 
fied abundance, which has been made by Mr. Strachey’s statement 


‘and by the appearance of most grocers’ counters, offers a more cheer- 


ful prospect for the winter. The country deserves some cheer. 


Doctrinaires and Human Rights 


Though the Wantage Rural District Council has very properly 
turned down the recommendation of one of its committees that the 
inhabitants—or most of them—of the Berkshire village of Letcombe 
Bassett should for a little economy and administrative convenience 
be turned out of their homes and told to live elsewhere, it is 
satisfactory that Sir Ralph Glyn has put down a question to the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning on the whole business. 
It was, it would appear, from an official of that Ministry that the 
dictum that Letcombe Bassett “is not big enough to provide its 
inhabitants with at least a minimum of communal services which are 
absolutely necessary according to modern standards” emanated. 
Whoever it was who enunciated this doctrine, this attempted con- 
demnation of a peaceful and contented village to complete or partial 
extinction is plainly intolerable ; unfortunately it illustrates a grow- 
ing tendency in various official quarters to treat British citizens merely 
as human pawns who can be pushed here or there at will in accord- 
dance with some office formula. Such methods must be sharply 
checked, 


diately cogent of all subjects, Defence. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is a tradition as old as Parliament that at the beginning of a 

Session Members have the right to voice the grievances of the 
nation before the King’s Ministers can proceed to lay their business 
before either House. This is the purpose of the long debate on 
what is formally merely a motion to present to the King an Address 
thanking His Majesty for the Speech with which he opened the 
session. Mr. Churchill described it as “The Grand Inquest of the 
Nation.” 

* * * * 

This inquest, by arrangement, is divided into a series of daily 
inquests into specific subjects, so that criticism can be concentrated 
and the appropriate departmental Minister can reply. In this way 
Thursday of last week, after opening general speeches by Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Herbert Morrison, was devoted to the most imme- 
Until an announcement to 
this effect from the Chair on Thursday afternoon no indication had 
been given to Members of this choice of subject. Perhaps this helped 
to account for the fact that the debate was more of a debate 
and less a series of speeches than is sometimes the case. It 
differed from previous defence debates in two respects. For the 
first time all the constructive proposals came from the Opposition 
side, while Government supporters either took the line that under 
modern conditions defence problems were insoluble or followed the 
example of Major Bramall, who spoke for 36 minutes without men- 
tioning defence at all. Secondly, the reply by Mr. Alexander 
was moderate in manner and showed obvious willingness to consider 
the practical points put to him. 

* * 7 7 

Friday began with Sir Ian Fraser, speaking from below the gang- 
way to emphasise that he spoke, not as a Conservative Member, but 
as President of the British Legion. More than 260 Members of all 
parties have put their names to his motion on behalf of the Legion 
calling for a Select Committee on War Pensions. So Sir Ian wanted 
to know why a private party meeting had been selected as the 
occasion for conveying the Government’s decision to refuse a Select 
Committee. Mr. Herbert Morrison didn’t say why. But he smelt 
party politics, perhaps with an expert nose. He even saw them 
reflected in the eyes of a harmless (for the moment) Conservative 
who was talking to a neignbour. This was followed by a thoughtful 
speech by Mr. McCorquodale, who raised the rarely discussed ques- 
tion of the position of trade unions under nationalisation, and the 
causes of unofficial strikes. 

* * * * 

Monday opened with another of Sir Stafford Cripps’ financial and 
economic reviews. It was of the usual pattern: lucid, smooth,’ 
superior. He was followed, for the first time from the Opposition 
Front Bench, by Sir Arthur Salter. Sir Arthur made it clear that 
this geographical change had no political significance and that he 
retained his independence. His opening passages had a rough recep- 
tion from the Government Benches, but as he went on his clarity of 
thought and expression held the House. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday, the official Opposition amendment to the Address, 
which bases its attack on the Government’s “ obstinate” persistence 
in the policy of nationalisation in present circumstances, was moved 
by Mr. R. S. Hudson, and was replied to immediately by Dr. Dalton 
in a debating speech which appeared to gratify his supporters. The 
debate continued on Wednesday, when after salvoes had been 
exchanged between several major units of both fleets the amendment 
was lost by the usual majority. 

. * 7 * 

It would be impossible to close these notes without a reference to 
the universally regretted resignation of his post as Deputy Chairman 
of Committee by Mr. Hubert Beaumont, the kindly and much-loved 
Yorkshireman who sits for Batley and Morley. His health has 
failed under the prolonged strain which the Chair involves in this 
Parliament of long and late sittings. He has been succeeded by 
Mr. Bowles, the Member for Nuneaton, in an office which sometimes 
leads to the Speakership J. A. B.C. 
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STEEL IN THE DARK 


HE close study of the Iron and Steel Bill is not a rewarding 
task. The opponents of nationalisation were already per- 
fectly sure, on perfectly good grounds, that the Bill would only be 
a translation into legal language of a thoroughly pernicious inten- 
tion. The reality was as dark as their prophecies and, in the matter 
of compensation terms, a good deal darker. The advocates of 
nationalisation, whose state of mind is in any case compounded 
of ignorance and fait, have had their ignorance documented and 
their faith confirmed. In short, the minds of both sides. were 
already made up and all this measure could do was to strengthen 
the resolution of both sides not to give way. Anyone conscientious 
enough to read the Bill in detail and to try to understand what it 
will mean in fact, must labour under the uncomfortable suspicion 
that he is unrepresentative, that its fate will be decided on 
grounds both wider and less tangible than those he has chosen, 
that it may conceivably never become law, and that if it does 
it may be repealed before it has become really effective. This will 
probably be enough to remove the last hope of optimists, that the 
Bill would throw some much-needed light on a very dark subject. 
That hope never had much justification at any time. The first 
and most obvious criticism of nationalisation was that it was either 
irrelevant to the hard questions of organisation and cost facing 
the industry or a perverse device for making those problems more 
difficult. The reaction of any honest man seriously concerned 
with the practical business of producing steel would most likely 
be one of disgust. It would certainly seem quite incredible to him 
that a nationalisation Bill could throw any light on that business. 
Nevertheless, from April, 1946, when Mr. Wilmot, then Minister 
of Supply, announced that an attempt would be made to give 
some practical content to the phrase about nationalisation in the 
Labour Party’s programme, the threat was there. The steel 
industry had to carry on in the knowledge that its fate was in the 
hands of men who knew so little either about the industry or about 
what they themselves wanted to do with it that they could not 
possibly produce a Bill in a short time. But there was always the 
hope that the Bill might break under its own preposterous weight 
or ultimately be defeated. The industry’s development plan 
(already in existence when Mr. Wilmot made his first half-casual 
announcement) was pushed ahead. It was made clear that 
the industry was willing to go on and extend capacity to 18 million 
tons. Actual production went up rapidly and is still going up. 
Faced by the biggest and the most unnecessary risk in its whole 
career, the steel industry threw aside the last remnants of its old 
caution—a caution born of bitter and disastrous experience of the 
poison of excess capacity—and showed a spirit of enterprise which 
no civil servant could be permitted to show and which even Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan cannot deny with any conviction. 

What has been the effect of the Bill on this attitude of mind ? 
In the first place it has made it impossible for any steel producer 
any longer to keep his mind on his work. The nation, the Govern- 
ment, and his own self-interest all tell him to produce steel. But 
the Bill says he must play politics as well. If output, enterprise and 
foresight do not suffer it will be a miracle. Yet that is not all. 
Before the Bill appeared there were no legal penalties for ignoring 
the uncertainty which had been produced by the Government’s 
policy. Now there are. Great tracts of the Bill are devoted to 
the definition of offences which companies may commit between 
now and the problematical time when the industry passes to public 
ownership. In these cases the directors are to be held responsible 


not only for attempts to dissipate assets, but for a number of capital 
transactions which might well be necessary in the ordinary course 
of business. 
implications have certainly not been exhausted yet. 


In fact a new legal situation exists, and its full 
There was 


an air of fatalism about the attitude of the owners of all industries 
previously nationalised. Consequently there was little point 
in kicking against the disabilities imposed on them in the interim 

etween the publication of their particular nationalisation Bilj 
and its passage into law. But fatalism about steel is inappropriate. 
The battle for the industry’s independence may quite possibly be 
won. Consequently disabilities imposed on the industry while the 
debate in Parliament takes place are doubly pernicious. Whether 
the Bill passes or not, they will have hobbled the industry while 
the politicians talk. 


Nor is it likely that even the most phlegmatic steel-maker—and 
it is an industry in which phlegm is traditional—could retain his 
equanimity in the face of the compensation terms proposed in the 
Bill. In all the previous nationalisation Bills the compensation 
clauses have had an air of trial and error. But that is not true of the 
Steel Bill. Its compensation proposals are simply vindictive. The 
amounts to be paid seem to cover about 50 per cent. of the capital 
value of the firms concerned. Firms which applied their profits to 
the writing down of capital values—a thoroughly sound financial 
practice—are to be compensated on the basis of the written down 
values. Firms which had obeyed the Government’s injunction 
to plough back their profits before the Bill was published are now 
forbidden to pay out those profits at all and their shares are to be 
bought at the low price which dividend limitation brought about. 
In other words the Treasury has first rigged the market and then 
proposed iniquitous purchase terms to firms which are forbidden 
to refuse. Anomalies abound, but injustices predominate. It is 
made plain to the present owners of steel shares that one deliberate 
purpose of the Bill is to damage them personally. 


There is no excuse for this kind of sabotage. Even the attempt 
to find some element of reason in the attitude of those Socialists 
who are determined to have this Bill at all costs—and they are 
certainly a minority in the nation, if not in their own party too— 
has something quixotic about it. But it must be made if only to 
expose how utterly confused that attitude is. The attempt to 
give the extreme Socialist view a basis of practical fact—of tech- 
nical proposals for changes in steel production—breaks down at 
once. The argument that the Government knew how to run the 
steel industry was nonsense at the outset, and two and a half years 
of desperate research in the attempt to produce a Bill have not 
made sense of it. It therefore becomes a matter not of fact but of 
faith. The typical protagonist of the Steel Bill is a man who’ 
supports it, and admits he supports it, not because he understands 
the steel industry, but because he is sure on wider grounds that 
public ownership is right for the steel industry. He wants steel 
nationalisation because he is a Socialist. The patient inquirer there- 
fore has no option but to go on to ask what is Socialism—or rather 
what is Socialism as understood by the British Labour Party. And 
there he finds a morass. For the doctrinal basis of British Socialism 
is a mass of odds and ends—of half-baked Marxism, old-fashioned 
radicalism, qualified planning, vitiated liberalism, and trade union 
conservatism. It is impossible to base any logical action on it. 
The “ doctrine ” turns out to be a ccllection of unco-ordinated par- 
ticular proposals. In fact the enthusiast who begins by saying 
that he wants steel nationalisation because he is a Socialist invariably 
ends by saying that he is a Socialist because he wants steel 
nationalisation. And the last vestige of logic goes when it is 
ascertained, on due examination of the Bill, that the steel industry 
includes the making of screws by Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, 
and the assembly of bridges by the Tees Side Bridge and Engineer- 
ing Company, but excludes the production of steel by the Ford 
Motor Compamy and the Vickers organisation. The Bill repre- 
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sents neither reasonable practice nor consistent doctrine. It is 
formalised emotion. 

It is, indeed, impossible to ignore the emotional implications of 
the Steel Bill. The arguments for it (and, to be fair, many of the 
arguments used against it) are couched in terms of abuse which 
have nothing to do with the case. The naming of May Day, 
1950, as the first provisional date of transfer, was a gratuitous piece 
of political symbolism. The Bill itself is most likely to become 
not so much a legal document, as a totem. The issue to be fought 
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is not so much steel nationalisation as Socialism versus the rest. 
And a question which, if it is discussed in Parliament at all, should 
be treated soberly as a highly technical matter, is sliding inevitably 
into the furnace of a General Election campaign. Only one thing 
has been made a little clearer by this Bill. The Labour Party has 
chosen the ground on which it will fight. And time may well show 
that that was the most unwise choice it ever made. Neither its 
enemies nor its friends could deny that, if it loses the next 
election on the steel issue, it will have deserved defeat. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HIS week’s election in the United States has been generally 

described as the most exciting since 1916. That is certainly 
true, but for those who rememter it 1916 still holds the record. The 
candidates then were Mr. Woodrow Wilson, seeking re-election for 
a second term, and Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, who resigned from 
the Supreme Court to stand. A Republican victory was generally 
predicted, and when Mr. Hughes carried New York, with its 45 
votes, and Illinois, with its 29, as well as the traditionally Republican 
Pennsylvania, with its 38, the result seemed so certain that on the 
morning after the election Mr. Hughes’ victory was definitely 
announced. Admirers of Mr. Wilson in this country, who were 
numerous, were much dejected. But both sides had forgotten Hiram 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson was the Governor of California and some- 
thing of a political boss in that State. Mr. Hughes had in some way 
slighted him when visiting California on his electoral tour, and 
Mr. Johnson, whose political affiliations were never of the most 
durable, decided to swing the State for Mr. Wilson. California’s 
electoral vote was only 13, but Mr. Wilson’s final majority was no 
more than 21. If California had voted Republican he would have 
been in a minority of 5. The excitement of that year has not been 
equalled since ; 1948 cannot touch it. 

. * - * 

A visit of members of the Finnish Parliament of all parties, from 
Conservative to Communist, is very welcome, for Finland is in many 
ways in a very difficult position and sympathy here with her is strong. 
Incidentally, moreover, about a quarter of Finland’s trade, both 
import and export, is with this country. The Finnish deputies are 
anxious to make it clear that they are by no means behind an iron 
curtain, but able and eager to maintain contact with the democracies 
of the world. But there are, of course, limits to that. While rela- 
tions with Sweden are most cordial there can be no question of any 
defensive alliance between Finland and the Scandinavian States ; 
Russia would never countenance that for a moment. Finland was 
equally, and for the same reason, precluded from joining in the 
Marshall Aid plan. However, though the frontier between Finland 
and Russia is tightly closed, Russia does not appear to be interfering 
in Finnish internal affairs ; the Communists lost seats at the recent 
general election, the indemnity exacted by Russia after the 1939 war 
is being paid off in advance of schedule, and the outlook as a whole 
is not too sombre. 

* * - os 

The impression which Dr. Magnes, who died last week, made on 
successive commissions of enquiry on the Palestine problem was 
hardly second to that produced by Dr. Weizmann. His presence and 
eloquence may have been less, but the humanity, good sense 
and humility of his message were greater. Almost alone among Jews 
and Arabs he talked of co-operation between the two races as some- 
thing that could be accomplished. He believed in a bi-national State 
in Palestine ; he believed that the Jews, if they were to make a lasting 
home in the Middle East, must make friends with the Arabs. This 
profoundly sensible point of view was so heretical to political Zionists 


that more than one effort was made to get Magnes removed from 
his post as President of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. They 
were fortunately unsuccessful, and Magnes, from his room in the 


dome of the university buildings on Mount Scopus, continued to 


look out over the city he loved, until rising chaos made his work 
impossible. He died in New York. There was no room for men like 
him in the new Israel. 


It is a pity that a new career, open particularly to women—that of 
Children’s Officer under the Children Act which arose out of the 
Curtis Report—is not making a stronger appeal. The need for com- 
petent, understanding and sympathetic persons to watch the interests 
of children deprived for one reason or another of home care is great. 
The Children Act is working, and on the whole working well, but 
there is room for a great deal of improvement yet. Miss Rosling, of 
the Children’s Department of the Home Office, said a few days ago 
that in some institutions children are still not allowed to talk at meals 
(this rule was particularly condemned by the Curtis Committee), that 
in one home the children from three to five are dressed in dismal 
dark-grey suits, which leave boys indistinguishable from girls, that 
in other homes the staff is not adequate to give the children care and 
sympathetic attention at all. Local Authorities are no doubt in many 
cases failing to live fully up to the spirit of the Children Act, but a 
sufficient supply of trained Children’s Officers is the prime need. 

* 7 +. 7 

The protest of the Middlesbrough footballer, Wilfred Mannion, 
against the price (£30,000) put on his head by his club focuses 
attention afresh on the extraordinary traffic in human beings which 
prevails in League football circles. The transfer fee system has, I 
suppose, grown up gradually because League football is now frankly 
a business in which it is essential to attract large “gates,” large 
“ gates ” will not be attracted unless the home team consistently puts 
up a reasonably good show, it will not put up a good show unless 
it has good players, and it cannot get good players except by buying 
them from another club or putting so high a price on them that 
another club cannot attract them away. Pages could be written about 
this. It is enough to say that what the player—whose normal wage 
is £12 a week—gets out of a transfer fee of £10,000 or £15,000 is £10 
for himself. Professional football might take a lesson from pro- 
fessional cricket. A man, it should be added, who leaves the club 
with which he is registered against its will is barred from playing as 
a professional for any other club. 

* * * 7 

Someone who holds the agreeable opinion that what The Spectator 
says today all sensible people will be saying in two or three years’ 
time recalls that in our issue of March 16th, 1945, a letter pointing to 
the dangers of the veto provision in the United Nations Charter 
(which was then being drafted) evoked the editorial footnote. “ There 
is nothing to prevent the other Permanent Members, or any other 
States, from uniting on their own account against an aggressor.”| 
That truth is now being generally realised, and action in accordanca 
with it need not be despaired of. 

* - * x . 

From Chicago—‘ Dear Biographee, This letter comes to youf 
as the result of items in the world news or other indications of probs 
able subjectivity to reference interest among consultants and other 
reference centers in this country.” This is the kind of thing that 
makes Anglo-American understanding so difficult. The sentence, it 
may be explained, is the opening of a letter asking for information, 
to be used in a Who’s Who volume. 

a 7 * - 

The B.B.C. eight o’clock news on Thursday morning, with every< 
one waiting for more details about the still incomplete American 
election returns, did not so much as mention the American election, 
However, it told us about foot-and-mouth disease near Salisbury. 

JANUS, 
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STANDARD AND PRIVILEGE 


By HONOR CROOME 
VERY now and then there appears in some local paper—the 
EK item lacks novelty sufficient to warrant wider notice—the report 
of an argument among councillors over local housing policy. There 
is a waiting-list of so many thousand families, many of whom have 
waited for years and will, as things look now, wait for years yet. 
Family A is broken up, husband and wife in lodgings miles apart, 
meeting at week-ends, the children scattered among relatives. Family 
B lives, all five of them, in a single room, damp, dry-rot-ridden, rat- 
infested. Family C is not, properly speaking, a family at all ; the 
first baby died of pneumonia in a similar tenement ; the landlady of 
the couple’s present furnished room will evict them at the first sign 
of another. Nor is family D; in fact, it should properly come off 
the waiting-list, for three years of in-law trouble at close quarters 
have ended a hopeful marriage. And so on. 
Waving the relevant newspaper clippings, a councillor pleads for 
a new approach to the problem. Admittedly, houses take time and 
cost money. Admittedly, the whole national housing programme 
must be cut to the cloth of the national economic situation, and that 
applies to this borough as much as to any. Admittedly, the borough 
is doing its utmost—on present lines. But could not different linés 
be explored ? Could not—and here the Labour councillors begin 
to frown—could not standards be lowered to produce a much 
cheaper, much more rapidly built unit, which, however far short 
of the ideal, would at least provide a roof, privacy, an improvement 
on the intolerable conditions endured by familites A, B, C and the 
rest ? Is it really indispensable, in the face of giddily rising material 
and labour costs, to insist on amenities which in themselves make 
construction 26 per cent. more expensive than pre-war ? Could not 
one cut out the second lavatory, the outhouse, some fittings, build 
smaller, even—one bold spirit has suggested—run up four bare 
walls, lay on services, provide materials, and let tenants put in their 
Own amenities ? 


The answer is invariably No. It may be couched in terms of 
virtuous indignation ; what, go back to jerry-building, create new 
slums, cheese-pare the workers’ accommodation, renounce the idea 
of providing homes whose tenants will be proud to live in them ? 
Disgusting ! Or it may take the form of a dispassionate reminder 
that the Ministry of Health simply would not allow any lowering of 
standards. The flurry subsides ; the situation is unchanged. Next 
month a dozen more houses—the best workers’ houses in the world, 
emphatically including America—will be completed ; a dozen more 
fortunate families will move in, and the rest can go on waiting, as 
thoroughly excluded as though public housing had never been 
thought of—more so, indeed, for the privilege of a good house was 
once a thing which could be earned, whereas it hangs now on the 
accident of one’s position on the waiting-list, an accident often 
scarcely less arbitrary than that of birth. 

The raising of housing standards is a bold, indeed inspiring, move 
towards social equality. In no other field do economic differences 
produce so powerful a distinction between classes; do away with 
gross inequality in housing, and at once one of the most important 
physical underpinnings of a real democracy is established. Looking 
at the solid, roomy, pleasant new houses as they rise—how slowly— 
one salutes the tangible building of Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land. But hardly less than the stately homes which 
they have succeeded, they are built for the fortunate at the expense 
of the unfortunate. So that Mrs. X may have a downstairs lavatory 
for her children (“no cheese-paring”) Mrs. C in her furnished 
room must have no children at all ; so that the gradient of the Ys’ 
stairs may not be steepened, the Zs must go on living a flight below 
ground. If there were a difference of income or accent between 
privileged and unprivileged, the injustice would be as patent and as 
resented as it is genuine ; under the spurious equality of the queue 


jt passes unnoticed. The principle that there shall be jam for all 


tomorrow—-or in that long run in which we are al] dead—excuses, 
in the eyes of the housing idealists, the fact that at present social 
justice is being sought by methods which heap jam on a few families’ 
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slices and condemn the rest to dry bread. The minimum standard 
is an exclusive minimum. 


The principle of the exclusive minimum is most strikingly illus- 
trated in housing, but it is not only in housing that it produces its 
effects. The minimum wage, whether established by law or by trade 
union edict, is a valuable remedy against exploitation—using that 
word not in its sweeping and ridiculous Marxian sense but in the 
sense of the exercise of an employer’s monopoly power. At the very 
least it takes up the slack in the wage bargain to the general benefit 
of the workers. But its effect can be, and often is, to exclude 
altogether from employment such workers as cannot produce enough 
to justify the payment of that wage—however much they might 
prefer a livelihood at a lower figure to no livelihood at all. To sup- 
port the principle of equal pay for equal work is generally con- 
sidered progressive ; strangely, it is also thought progressive—and 
presumably not illogical—to insist that unequal work should be 
equally paid too, so far as the minimum is concerned. In times of 
more-than-full employment, when in the absence of checks and 
freezing agreements wages would (at all events in money terms) be 
higher than they are, the exclusive minimum does indeed exclude 
very few ; but more-than-full employment is not a possible permanent 
state of affairs, and even under such conditions rigid minimum wage 
rules may well lead to workers being employed in jobs other than 
those where they would be most useful. Minimum standards in the 
professions are necessary—a free hand for quack doctors and Mrs, 
Gamps would be unthinkable—but inappropriately set or applied 
they can exclude potentially useful contributions and waste the 
highly qualified, as when full S.R.N. qualifications are demanded for 
health visitors who are never called upon to make use of them, at 
the same time as hospital beds stand empty in rows for want of these 
same qualified: nurses. 


Minimum standards, in fact, whether in housing, wages, qualifica- 
tions or elsewhere, demand of those framing and applying them a 
degree of realism, common sense and practical elasticity which is not 
always forthcoming. They can be used as a powerful lever for 
improvement or a barrier against deterioration ; just what horrors 
of slum development might, in the total absence of regulation, have 
been spawned out of the housing shortages following two great 
wars can readily be imagined, nor would anyone wish to repeal 
either the Pure Food and Drugs Act or the Act establishing the 
Plimsoll Line. They can also, unfortunately, be used quite deliber- 
ately as a weapon of exclusion and a buttress to privilege, as many 
skilled unions use the apprenticeship rules ostensibly devised to 
preserve standards of workmanship, and as several professions 
are accused of using professional entrance qualifications ostensibly 
aimed at safeguarding the public. And they can be used, as in 
housing, to gratify a vision, a sense of class pride (“only such houses 
as these are good enough for the workers ”) regardless of appropriate- 
ness to real needs and actual possibilities. To draw up a standard 
or standards would be a paradoxical and impossible job. No formula 
could cover them all. But one guiding principle, even of a rather 
negative sort, is surely possible; the utilitarian principle that no 
standard should be set so exclusively high as to result in less of the 
relevant benefit being available than if it had not been imposed. To 
exact a certain standard opulence of cut, in the presence of a strictly 
limited supply of cloth, may mean a finished garment lacking 4 
sleeve ; better, surely, two sleeves and fewer pleats. 


The only argument in favour of the exclusive minimum is 
an aristocratic, or at least any anti-democratic, argument. An élite 
is essential; it is essential that the élite’s standard be securely 
established and preserved, and so long as they are preserved 
nothing else—and nobody else—matters. There is something 
in that argument, no doubt. All historical civilisation has 
been the work of a privileged élite, often serenely impervious 
to the sufferings of those outside its circle. But it is hardly an argu- 
ment which one would expect to appeal to Mr. Aneurin Bevan ; nor 
is the rather fortuitous distribution of separate privileges the like- 
liest way of getting the advantages derivable from a privileged caste. 
Where privilege is desirable and deliberately to be conferred, 4s 
university training is the privilege of brains, a higher standard of 
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living the privilege of exceptional services, or, for that matter, the 
right to cheap milk and orange juice the privilege of infancy, the 
exclusion from its benefits of the unprivileged is the equally de- 
liberately chosen price for the resulting social gain. But no one has 
troubled to set a price, in terms of unnecessary and inequitable 
hardship, on the privileges created by the workings of the exclusive 
minimum. It is about time for a little unbiased social accountancy ; 
and the housing programme would be a good place to begin. 


PERON’S ANTARCTICA 


By WILLARD PRICE 


ERON has hitched Antarctica to his chariot. The “redemp- 
— ” of the Polar regions has become a personal issue. He 
has made it one of the criteria by which he must rise or fall. Perén 
intends to rise. Thoroughly committed to a programme of expan- 
sion southward, he is diligently preparing his people to back 
up his claims. He has begun with the most impressionable—the 
children. The schools of Argentina, completely controlled by the 
dictator, are teaching the “national heritage” in the undeveloped 
continent and neighbouring islands. When in Argentina recently, 
I made a point of visiting the schools, for it is there that the future 
of Argentine policy is being determined. I found the younger 
generation being imbued with the same nationalistic xenophobia 
as I had witnessed in the schools of Japan during the five years 
before Japan’s attempt to take over Asia. 

I listened to the teaching of Argentine history as the Perén 
Government has reconstructed it. The lands off the eastern and 
southern shores of the continent were, according to thi® teaching, 
discovered by Spaniards. (History, even in Argentina, formerly 
granted that the chief island group, the Falklands, was discovered 
by a British sea captain in 1592.) They were settled by Spaniards 
although historians had heretofore agreed that the first settlement 
was made by French on East Falkland in 1764 and was soon 
followed by a British settlement on West Falkland). Argentina won 
independence from Spain, and automatically became heir to all 
Spanish dominions in what had been the vice-royalty of Rio de la 
Plata. The southern limits of this vice-royalty have never been 
specified. Therefore Argentina’s dominion toward the south is 
unlimited. As a well-Perénised teacher explained, “ Antarctica is a 
prolongation of our home soil.” And he quoted as final and con- 
clusive the statement which Argentina succeeded in recording at the 
Petropolis conference—that in the waters adjacent to the coasts 
of the Argentine Republic Argentina does not recognise the existence 
of colonies or possessions of European countries. It is true that 
such a statement was made and recorded—but it was a unilateral 
Argentine statement and not, 2s the teacher would miake me and his 
students believe, a resolution adopted by all the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Falklands, with satellite islands and the Antarctic continent 
itself, are referred to by Peron teachers as “Southern Argentina.” 
A film titled Southern Argentina depicts them. The Antarctic 
Commission of the Foreign Ministry has recently declared that “it 
has been decided to recommend the official inclusion in the national 
cartography of the archipelago of the South Sandwich Islands, as 
pertaining to national sovereignty.” The Falklands had already 
appeared as national territory on Argentine maps where they went 
under the name of Islas Malvinas. An Argentine stamp has been 
issued for the islands, and no mail from the islands bearing a 
British stamp will be accepted by any Argentine post office. 
Argentina also issues a five-centavo stamp showing all Antarctica. 

On the walls of many schools hang some of the 200,000 coloured 
posters issued by the Government to support Argentine claims. 
Members of scientific expeditions go from school to school, lecturing 
and showing the documentary films Antarctica and Argentine 
Sovereignty in the Antarctic. Revised school-books of history and 
geography extend Argentina to cover definitely the islands and 
vaguely the polar continent—vaguely, because, after all, neighbouring 
Chile also has claims there, and so have half-a-dozen other nations. 
Chile and Argentina, ostensibly on the best of terms, nevertheless 
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make overlapping claims. The Argentine claim, in so far as the 
Government has allowed it to be defined, includes all territory 
between 25 and 74 degrees west longitude ; the Chilean, all between 
53 and go. 

Chile’s sovereignty, said her President last year, “ is indiscussible, 
as indiscussible as that- which we exercise over any other part of 
the national territory.” Chileans have been discussing it fervently 
ever since. I did not find much concern about it in Argentina. 
There the official line seems to be to let Chile taik, while Argentina 
builds fortifications along the Chilean border and spends 45 per 
cent. of the national budget on militarisation. If the matter ever 
comes to a show-down, Argentine arms will do the talking. 


cf 


Nor is Argentina yet ready to do more than argue with Great 
Britain. To impress the home folk she now and then flexes her 
muscles. Early this year she sent “ Task Force I,” made up of five 
ships, each with an admiral aboard, to visit the Argentine outpost 
that had been planted on Deception Island within eighty feet of 
the British base. If the few Britons holding the base were over- 
awed, they did not show it. They received the visitors cordially, 
and proposed a soccer game. The five Argentine admirals seemed 
inclined to be scornful of such triviality as a sign of British weakness ; 
but when they learned that the 8,o00-ton British cruiser ‘ Nigeria’ was 
on her way from South Africa to these waters, they issued a hurried 
declaration that sovereignty could never be decided by “force” 
and “tonnage.” The soccer game took place. Score: Britain 1, 
Argentina o. 

Britain’s motives in these regions do not appear to most non- 
British observers, other than Perénists, to be narrowly nationalistic. 
The United States, which has never been forgiven by some 
Argentines for supporting the British occupation of the Falklands 
in 1833, encouraged Britain’s “Operation Tabarin” in 1943, which 
placed for the first time a series of meteorological stations in the 
Antarctic. The immediate purpose was to make ready a flying 
road between the North Atlantic countries and Australia in case 
the Mid-East route or the Pacific route or both should be cut off 
by war. Australia lies directly across Antarctica from the South 
Atlantic. Whether in peace or war, this route to Australia will in 
time assume importance. It will help to draw Australia, until now 
isolated, into the Anglo-American world. 

Another of the reasons for the establishment of Antarctic weather 
stations might appear fantastic. It was to improve the world food 
situation. Of course, very little food comes or can come from these 
bleak lands. But it is hoped that once a sufficient network of weather 
stations has been laid both in the Antarctic and the Arctic, it will 
be possible to forecast much more accurately weather-cycles which, 
because of their effect upon crops, largely determine the food- 
supply of the world. Then plans could be made to meet droughts 
and famines which now take nations unawares. 

The region most in dispute comprises the Falkland Islands and 
the so-called Falkland Dependencies, including the South Georgia, 
South Sandwich, South Orkney and South Shetland Islands and 
that part of the mainland of Antarctica known to the British and 
the world in general as Graham Land, but renamed by the Chileans 
O’Higgins Land after their national hero, and included by the 
Argentines in “ Southern Argentina.” The strategic value of these 
territories may ome day be considerable. Their residential value is 
minus. Rain, snow and cold make them bleakly inhospitable. A 
storm-buffeted British settler on South Georgia, when he heard 
that the Argentines wanted the islands, said: “We jolly well ought 
to let them have them. It would serve them right.” 

The 2,500 settlers, mostly Scots, on the Falklands subsist by 
sheep-raising, whaling and sealing. The mineral resources of all the 
islands seem meagre, but there can be no doubt that wealth is 
concealed beneath the ice-cap on the Polar continent. Coal deposits 
have been reliably reported; uranium deposits unreliably. Ant- 
arctica, say the geologists, once had a climate and vegetation much 
like those of present-day Europe, and the transmuted remains of 
such vegetation may some day be exploited. So far as petroleum 
is concerned, that day may not be distant. An oil boom is sweeping 
southern Patagonia, where wells believed to be fabulously rich 
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have been opened. Chile has drilled the southernmost oil-well in 
the world, in Tierra del Fuego. More recently tar seepages have 
been reported at Cape Ewan, a hundred miles farther south. Oil 
experts consider it quite possible that the fields extend under Drake 
Passage into Antarctica. Too frequently dismissed as a land offering 
nothing but snow and ice, penguins and albatrosses, this greatest 
unexplored and untapped region left on earth promises to be the 
scene of increasing rivalry as time goes on. 


THE PINPRICKED LIFE 


By DR. C. K. ALLEN, K.C. 


COLD in the head (Mr. Oliver Stanley has recently observed) 
A is the only free thing left in this free country. In that respect, 
if in no other, all men are certainly born free and equal, though, 
like the animals on Mr. George Orwell’s farm, some are more equal 
than others. Mr. Stanley, like the present writer, seems, at the 
moment, to be one of the More Equal. Is this still a free country ? 
I know of no better definition of political liberty than that offered 
two hundred years ago by Montesquieu, in his most famous chapter. 
It is, he said, “that quietness of mind which proceeds from the 
opinion held by every man about his own security ; and in order to 
attain it, government must be such that no citizen need fear any 
other citizen.” It is not a physical thing, a mere material amenity ; 
it is a state of mind. 


The vast majority of us still enjoy a reasonably quiet mind 
about what I may call the big liberties. I mean those elementary 
freedoms of person, action and expression which we find in all 
the text-books of constitutional law and which are solemnly “ guar- 
anteed” in countries with written constitutions. “No citizen need 
fear any other citizen” in England today, in the sense that he 
need not dread the midnight summons, the arrest without trial, the 
concentration camp or the rubber truncheon. True, the freedoms 
of contract and of property, which our forefathers placed high among 
the big liberties, are enormously abridged ; but that process had 
begun long before our own age. True, a host of Bumbles have 
power to search premises without warrant for suspected contraband. 
True, our property may be requisitioried with extremely little safe- 
guard. True, snoopers snoop and sometimes descend to the black 
arts of the agent provocateur. But these things affect few of us in 
our daily lives, and we can still sleep safe in our beds—except for 
the burglars and the gunmen, who pursue, and daily (or nightly) 
extend, a free enterprise of their own. 


Perhaps we have too quiet minds about the big liberties. Very 
few members of the public realise that the present administration 
has taken powers which could, if necessary, establish a dictatorial 
government within twenty-four hours. Very few grasp the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the ancient and vital restraint on arbitrary 
administrative action—judicial control—is being gradually exter- 
minated. So long as the big powers are not exercised on the big 
liberties, the lieges are not perturbed. Those who have read history 
or studied politics cannot enjoy such quiet minds about these things, 
because they know by a thousand examples that great powers over 
men, whether in individuals or in States, cannot for ever remain 
latent. And what, above all else, disquiets their minds is that they 
see the biggest liberty of all, freedom of thought and judgement—the 
life-blood of democracy—systematically threatened by a philosophy 
which aims at fostering those two deadly scourges of the modern 
world, mass-persuasion and mass-illusion. 

Whar of the little liberties—the muscular movements, so to speak, 
of will and action in the small daily affairs of our lives ? These, we 
all know, are everywhere hedged in. We cannot buy, sell, employ or 
be employed, educate our children, build, travel, own land, invest, or, 
in short, take a step on our path from cradle to grave, except under 
a multitude of controls. We soon become habituated. Once upon 
a time we pitied or laughed at the Russians for their queues ; now 
we accept the queues as the common lot. 

The young naturally feel no hardship, because the cub born in 
faptivity does not resent the cage. Believing manv of these controls 


to be necessary expedients. of emergency, most people accept them 
with patience, good sense and good humour. It is not at mere 
restraints and deprivations that reasonable English people chafe ; jt 
is against the waste products of restraint that they rebel—the 
absurdities, the contradictions, the rigidity, the arbitrariness, 

“the insolence of office and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 

These things are the result of the immutable law that controls 
breed controls, officials spawn officials and forms proliferate 
forms. Perhaps hardest of all to bear are the appalling delays. It 
used to be a maxim of the old, wicked, free world that “time is 
money.” Has any economist yet tried to calculate the loss of wealth 
caused to this country by the time-lag which clogs every activity, 
public and private? I think the calculation would be more in- 
structive than some of those with which our planners so generously 
regale us. It needs no expert economic knowledge to see that so 
long as this all-pervading dilatoriness paralyses us, any real economic 
recovery is very far off. 

We live a pinpricked life, and one result is a widespread mood 
of exasperation which is highly dangerous to law and order. Last 
Sunday I heard the B.B.C, Brains Trust discussing whether it was 
possible to live a life of “ normal English freedom” without breaking 
the law. Half the team appeared to believe that the “ normal ” life 
of Englishmen was, or once had been, free, the other half that 
servitude was the “ normal ” condition of human beings, Englishmen 
included, throughout the ages. But none seemed to me to answer 
the question, which evidently came from a conscientious and perhaps 
an anxious woman’s mind, about law and lawfulness. Of the major 
effects of the pinpricked life on law and order there can be no 
doubt. In 1938 56,000 persons were convicted of larceny, in 1946 
69,000, in 1947 76,000. Receiving offences have nearly trebled since 
1938, burglary more than doubled, robbery quadrupled (from 96 
to 378). Breaking and entering charges have doubled from 10,000 
to 20,000, and more than §0 per cent. of persons charged with this 
offence in 1947 were under seventeen years of age. 

Before this huge decline of honesty law-enforcement is hamstrung 
and the prisons cannot contain all our felons; but even more 
corrosive in its effect on law-abidingness is the perpetual spectacle 
of honest people doing dishonest things. How well one remembers 
that pestilence in the palmy days of American Prohibition! It is 
only a microscopic portion of the population which has any direct 
dealings with the black market ; but what housewife can escape petty 
evasions, and, indeed, how could she possibly manage without them ? 
The butcher gives an old customer more meat than she is entitled 
to, because otherwise he cannot get rid of his expensive joints ; is it 
in feminine human nature to say, “Cut off those five offending 
ounces, or I will denounce you to the police”? During the pro- 
tracted farce of the B.U.s thousands of bakers ignored the whole 
hocus-pocus, and nearly every housewife despised and defied the 
law. 

Milk, in my experience, is the most extraordinarily variable com- 
modity in the land. At one time there is scagcely enough for one’s 
breakfast tea; at another there is a sudden and apparently illicit 
superabundance—nobody seems to know why, except that it appears 
to depend on which milkman serves you. If you lose or are robbed 
of your clothing coupons, you can, with great difficulty, recover 
half the original number. Is it any wonder that people buy coupons 
in what is now almost an open market ? There is the bacon or the 
butter bought from a friend in the country ; the petrol coupons given 
you by somebody who does not need them ; the unlicensed building 
or decorating done, very often, out of sheer desperation. Of course 
these things are wrong and not to be condoned, but exasperation is 
certain to beget them. Then there is the whole demoralising under- 
the-counter rigmarole, and, worst of all, the pervading atmosphere 
of petty corruption, direct and indirect, in cash and in kind. Not 
only kissing but all life goes by favour, and it becomes a maxim, 
grinned at or groaned at, that “ you can’t get anything done unless 
you know somebody.” One must either belong to the commissar 
class, or sedulously cultivate acquaintance among it. 

And then there is all the form-faking. No form ever exactly fits 
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the case in hand; it must therefore be “adapted.” People who 
have a perfectly good case for supplementary petrol have to exercise 
their imaginations, this side of actual perjury, to get any at all, and 
many of them ask “on principle” for more than they need, knowing 
that their demands will be automatically curtailed. Not long ago, 
wanting an office desk, I was asked by the dealers to sign a requisi- 
tion for two desks, because all their orders were automatically cut 
in half. I suppose I ought to find this merely funny, and I try to; 
but when I magnify this trivial instance over the whole industry of 
the country, I find little in it that is humorous and much that is 
degrading. 

Is it not manifest that all this disingenuous flummery must under- 
mine justice and debase the accepted standard of morality? We 
make a jest of “all being criminals nowadays ” ; but in reality it is a 
disaster, and one of the worst that can happen to any community. 
All law, to be efficacious, depends on what a dull but discerning jurist 
called “the habit of obedience.” The capacity for obedience, like 
every other human capacity, is limited, and when it is nagged into 
exhaustion the cement of society crumbles; nor can it be plugged 
by the futile expedient of fierce prohibitions and savage penalties— 
always the sign of a weakening, because a frightened, legal order, 
which, like all bullies, shouts the louder the less it is listened to. 


BOOKSTALL CENTENARY 


HUNDRED years ago this week, the firm of W. H. Smith and 

Son opened its first railway bookstall at Euston Station. Both 
the railways and the “son” were twenty-three years old ; William 
Henry Smith the Second had been born in the very year that Stephen- 
son’s Locomotive No. 1 had chuffed from Stockton to Darlington. 
William Henry Smith the First had been quick enough to recognise 
and to use the advantages offered by the railways to a wholesale 
distributor of newspapers. He had begun by beating, with his own 
light carts, express coaches, and with relays of horses the mail-coaches 
of the Royal Mail ; in 1828 he was advertising in The Times that its 
subscribers in Birmingham and in Lancashire, thanks to his initia- 
tive, “ obtained their papers 14 hours before the arrival of the London 
mail.” By 1847 he had chartered specially nine railway engines for 
the traffic to Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester, and by 1848 
his newspaper express to Edinburgh and Glasgow had touched fifty 
miles an hour. 


So the old man was railway-minded enough, as we would say 
nowadays ; but books and bookstalls were another matter, and Smith 
the Younger had to overcome stiff parental opposition—“ father is 
of course a little testy,” writes young William to his sister Gussy— 
before the contract was signed with the London and North-Western 
Railway that made W. H. Smith and Son its official bookstall con- 
tractors at a rental of £1,500 a year. A fortnight later another con- 
tract was signed with the Midland Railway, and in the course of the 
next ten years or so Smith’s had set up,«r taken over, the bookstalls 
at virtually every railway station in the country. It was the year 
the great railway bubble burst that Smith’s took to the stations ; the 
biographer of Hudson, the Railway King, dates the panic as begin- 
ning only a week or so before the Euston bookstall opened. So young 
W. H. Smith showed courage and confidence in putting so much of 
his energy and so much of the firm’s resources into the railway 
stations. They were not the only qualities he showed. There was 
that lofty notion of his moral responsibility that had led him to wish, 
as a boy, to enter the Church ; to write to his sister, Gussy, in his 
"teens, “ Who can tell the effect which our influence or that of our 
conduct may have upon others, and its reaction throughout future 
ages ?””—that earned him from Mr. Punch, in an age of moralists, 
the nickname of “Old Morality,” and that was to lead him, nearly 
half a century later, in his three-day tenure of the office of Irish 
Secretary, to give up forthwith the firm’s Irish branches. 


Such bookstalls as there were, before Smith’s took over, were 
stocked—together with “ beer-bottles, sandwiches, ginger-bread and 
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sticky sweets ”—with what The Times desaribed, sweepingly, suc- 
cinctly, and, possibly, a little pharisaically, as “ French novels, unfor- 
tunately, of questionable character,” and The Athenaeum summed 
up as “the commonest and cheapest trash.” It was only a couple of 
years after the Euston bookstall was opened that the same periodicals 
were complimenting young Mr. Smith as “ The North-Western mis- 
sionary ” and on maintaining “ the dignity of literature by resolutely 
refusing to admit pernicious publications among his stock.” Good 
taste, as it happened, meant good business: the firm never looked 
back ; and Mr. Smith came, in the course of building up his book- 
stalls, upon such out-of-the-way knowledge as that “stations have 
their idiosyncrasies. Yorkshire is not partial to poetry. It is difficult 
to sell a valuable book at any of the stations between Derby, Leeds, 
and Manchester. Religious books hardly find a purchaser at Liver- 
pool, while at Manchester, at the other end of the line, they are in 
high demand.” 


It is agreeable to notice, by the way, that though Yorkshire may 
still be indifferent to poetry, and Liverpool as godless as it was, it is 
no longer true that the hard-headed business-men of the North are 
reluctant to fork out their brass for a book. The Yorkshire Pullman 
is the most profitable of the trains on which Smith’s now runs a 
travelling bookstall. Not because it has the longest run—the Queen 
of Scots goes further and buys less—though it may be, as has been 
wickedly suggested, that half-a-guinea or so for a novel to read on 
the train goes down on many a Northern business-man’s expenses. 


The problem that Smith had to face in cleaning up the literature 
of the bookstall was that pretty well all the fiction of any quality was 
still published only in three-volume editions. He solved it by taking 
to publishing for himself, in handier, cheaper editions, and the first 
of his “ yellow-backs ”—so much for the belief that the yellow-backs 
were sensational trash—was none other than the gentle, blameless 
Cranford. It was followed by a complete Charles Lever, of which 
Smith’s bought the copyright, though it sold under Chapman and 
Hall’s name, and a very successful venture it was. The books cost 
ninepence apiece to produce, and sold like hot cakes at two shillings. 
Once the other, older, publishers took to “ railway editions ” the firm 
gave up a business it had never felt to be properly its own, but Smith 
by then had a stock of books valued at £10,000, “ of solid advantage 
to himself,” as The Athenaeum noted, “and of permanent utility to 
the public.” 


The need to protect the stocks of books, and to provide office-space 
for the growing business at each station, turned the open “ kitchen- 
dressed ” array of racks of the ’forties into the elaborate, roofed-over 
shops we know today. And from the bookstalls sprang W. H. Smith’s 
town shops themselves ; the rents charged by the London and North- 
Western and the Great Western Railways had become so high ty 
1905 that Smith’s decided they could not meet them. Some 200 
Smith’s bookstalls closed or were taken over—it meant good-bye to 
Euston, after more than half-a-century—and reopened as shops in 
towns on the lines concerned, all in a matter of ten weeks. There 
are now nearly 500 shops, in addition to the 1,097 railway bookstalls ; 
Paddington and—ironically enough—Euston are still the only two 
great London terminals that are served by other bookstalls than 
Smith’s. 

W. H. Smith the Younger lived into the "nineties ; he became a 
Member of Parliament, First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary for 
War, Irish Secretary, First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the 
House of Commons. He was nicknamed by Punch, and satirised by 
Gilbert (and nobody was more amused than Dizzy, who had made 
him “Ruler of the Queen’s Navee,” and who rubbed in the joke 
himself, with “‘ Pinafore’ Smith ”). His widow was made a peeress, 
and his descendants have been viscounts. Yet it may well be that 
the thousand or so railway bookstalls are his most abiding memorials 
—the bookstalls that he created when he was a youngster of twenty- 
three. The name of his firm is over them—in the stylé to which it 
was altered when he became his father’s partner, in 1846—in letter- 
ing as handsome as any of our public inscriptions. The lettering was 
designed in 1907 by a youngster not much older than Smith had been 
when he founded the bookstalla—the twenty-five-year-old Eric Gill. 
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MOTORS IN THE WINDOW 


By MAURICE EDELMAN, M.P. 


WO exhibitions have been taking place at the same time at Ear!’s 
Court—the exhibition of visitors’ pre-war cars, stretching their 
dingy way, bumper to bumper, in the mean streets around the hall, 
and the exhibition of post-war models. To move from the streets 
indoors has been to jump at least five years in motor development, 
for whereas in the U.S.A. new cars evolved from older designs year 
by year throughout the war, the British motor industry during the 
war years was almost entirely devoted to war work. The 33rd 
Motor Show has demonstrated that, from a standing start, the British 
mdustry has taken a leading position among the world’s automobile 
industries, measuring itself already by the standards of the more 
highly developed American industry, and challenging it in foreign 
markets. 

Two decisive changes have affected the industry since 1945 ; the 
salesman has been controlled, and the designer liberated. Instead of 
being able to enjoy the lush pastures at home, the salesman has been 
told by the Government to go abroad, and the manufacturers have 
been given steel in proportion to their willingness and capacity to 
reach their export quota At first, they didn’t like it. “We can’t sell 
cheaply abroad,” they said, “unless we have a large and stable 
domestic market.” As long as the old horse-power tax was in 
existence, which encouraged manufacturers to make small cars suit- 
able for the home market but unsuitable for sale abroad, the manu- 
facturers had good reason to grumble about their export difficulties. 
But when the Government introduced the flat-rate tax it gave 
designers the opportuniy of producing medium-powered cars suit- 
able both for home and abroad, without the British buyer being 
penalised by taxation for acquiring a bigger car. At Earl’s Court the 
first results of the new fiscal policy have been seen in the tendency 
of manufacturers to eliminate the low-horse-power types and to com- 
press their models into the 14 to 18 h.p. range. 

By concentrating on only a few basic designs, as in the case of 
Austin and Standard Motors, the manufacturers have been able to 
lengthen their “production-run,” thus reducing overhead charges and 
eliminating the extra production-costs which the batch manufacture 
of a multipicity of types entails. Sir John Black, of Standard Motors, 
eminent among those who have given Britain her position in the 
industry, has indeed simplified his manufacturing processes still 
further by making the same type of engine serve both the Vanguard 
motor-car and the Ferguson tractor. If there are complaints about 
the Government’s taxation policy towards the industry, they come 
from the manufacturers of luxury cars, who do not use mass-produc- 
tion methods, and who find their domestic market almost entirely 
closed by the very high purchase-tax. If you want to buy a Daimler 
at the basic price of £4,500, you must pay £2,501 purchase tax, a 
sum adequate to discourage ostentatious luxury at home. Yet the 
“ specialist ” makers show little tendency to go out of business.- On 
the contrary, such is the high quality of the engineering and the 
skill in general workmanship used in making cars like the Rolls- 
Royce “ Silver Wraith ” that the overseas demand remains constant. 
A ton of Rolls-Royce or Jaguar represents a higher return in foreign 
exchange than, say, a ton of Morris Minor. That is a sufficient 
justification for providing the “ specialist” firms with steel. But an 
even stronger argument for their existence is their technical distinc- 
tion, which gives British engineering its merited prestige abroad. 

Remarkable amid the gawkers at the Motor Show have been the 
overseas buyers. For their convenience and pleasure the new models 
were, alas, primarily designed. For them the regular breathing of an 
engine under a show-case, or the whispered “ Yes” of a clutch, has 
not been an aesthetic experience merely, but the prelude to a possible 
purchase. Before the war American cars designed for travel on a 
continent with varying road- and climatic conditions found a ready 
sale abroad, both because of their general utility and of their rela- 
tively low price. With their powerful engines, good springing, high 
road-clearance and commodiousness, the Buick and the Chevrolet 
had a wide appeal outside America, particularly in rough country for 
the smal) British cars were on the whole ill-adapted. 
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Since the war British cars have broken into the “American. 


conditioned” markets in increasing numbers. They have up- 
doubtedly been helped by America’s domestic shortage of cars and 
restricted exports. But on their own engineering merits they have 
found ready buyers. As far as the external appearance of their cars 
is concerned, British manufacturers have tended to produce a modi- 
fied form of what has become known as “ American styling.” The 
characteristically cubic shape of the pre-war British car has been 
superseded in many of the new models by the squat curves which 
the Americans evolved in the last few years. The Singer SM 1s500 
is a most successful instance of conformity to this fashion. But 
there is also much virtue in the conservative lines of the new Rovers, 
and one wonders whether it would not pay the British motor industry 
better in the long run to develop a characteristic “ external styling” 
which will compete on its own merits with the American style. 

Americans at the Motor Show have continued to show interest in 
British cars for their domestic market, but it is an interest based 
on the need to import means of transport irrespective of price to 
satisfy civilian requirements. When a leading American manufac- 
turer was asked about the future of British cars in the U.S. market 
he replied, “What do you think—with one of these new Hudsons 
(pointing to an elaborate maroon Hudson with 128 b.h.p. super eight 
side valve engine, available with optional automatic transmission) 
costing 3,000 dollars, and your Bentley costing 26,000 dollars ? ” 

There is little doubt that if the American motor industry satisfies 
its home market, and then devotes even ro per cent. more of its pro- 
duction to export, the British motor industry will suffer a most 
uncomfortable opposition overseas. But in the mean time, as the 
Motor Show has demonstrated, it is consolidating its position by 
rationalising and standardising its production—though all too slowly 
—in the interests of economy, by adapting its models to the needs of 
overseas Customers, and by maintaining its high values in engineer- 
ing. In front of the new models at the exhibition have stood the 
directors and the salesmen ; but behind them have been the crafts- 
men in the factories, whose skill is the greatest asset of the British 
motor-industry. They have perhaps been overlooked ; Jet them come 
forward. 


A THEATRE FOR OXFORD? 


By PETER FLEMING 


AST Saturday the President of the Board of Trade (no more 
F irrelevant dignitary being, one imagines, available) opened at 
the Ashmolean Museum an exhibition of models for a University 
Theatre. Ingeniously designed by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, these 
are so far the only concrete outcome of the activities of the Oxford 
University Drama Commission, whose report was published by the 
Oxford University Press last week. This interesting and rather 
disarming document owes its origin to Sir Alexander Korda, 
whose generosity led the University to appoint the Commission 
in 1944-45 and dispatch it to America “to investigate the 
study of the drama in American universities,” a task to which, 
owing to the difficulties and delays which at that time beset the 
Transatlantic traveller, and against which, if the Commission were 
forewarned, they were not forearmed, they were able to devote less 
than three weeks. (“Our discussions . . . made us regret extremely 
that we were unable to accomplish the Hollywood visit,” they lament 
in a sentence with marked overtones of character-acting.) 

But their curtailed opportunities for field research were probably 
no handicap. If the boot had been on the other leg—if four senior 
mermabers of an American university had visited this country on a 
roughly analogous mission—their report, it is fair to guess, would 
have run to very much more than twelve pages, and the gap between 
the dates of its completion and its publication would have been very 
much less than three-and-a-half years. But a gain in bulk would 
have been offset by a loss in readability, and the reconnaissance party 
from Oxford (the Warden of New College, Messrs. Maurice Piat- 
nauer, T. C. Keeley and Nevill Coghill) have produced findings 
which are compact and intelligible and which have, moreover, that 
appealing and doubtless deceptive air of woolliness so indispensable 
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to a project of this kind in its formative stages. The Commis- 
sioners are neither too” precise nor too enthusiastic. The home of 
Jost causes is no place for a crusade, and the casual, unemphatic, not 
very well documented send-off which they give to a fundamentally 
good idea is probably just what, in the circumstances, it needs. 


Their recommendations can be summarised as follows: 

(1) They think it would be a good thing if the University owned a 
theatre “in which plays could be performed freely and experimentally 
so as to 2xplore their full significance.” At present the study of 
drama is mainly litesary ; students need to be reminded that “the 
purpose of a play is to be acted.” 

(2) They hope that in such a theatre, with the co-operation of other 
Universities, the productions cculd be staged and acted by pro- 
fessionals. They would also welcome undergraduate performances, 
“subject to the existing restrictions cn undergraduate acting.” 

3) They recommend the institution of a University Readership in 
Drama. 

(4) They think the theatre could serve a useful purpose in the 
vacations in the field of adult education and the training of teachers. 

(5) They “feel strongly that any desire on the part of the film 
industry to enlist good recruits from the Universities should be 
welcomed,” and they believe that the theatre (which wculd be 
equipped for showing films) and their general proposals about the 
study of drama would have “an indirect but none the less important 
bearing . . . on this matter.” 

(6) Finally, “we say nothing about the financial implications.” 
(Their architect estimates the cost of the theatre at £187,000, or 
rather less if you cut down the back-stage space ; this could be done 
without cramping anything except “a really large opera or musical 
comedy,” and “I imagine,” says Mr. Gibberd, rather pleasingly, 
“that neither of these types of production is likely to be frequently 
included in the repertoire of a building of this nature.”’) 

In the body of their report the Commission give a fragmentary 
but on the whole sympathetic account of how drama is studied in 
the American Universities which they were able to visit. They 
were particularly impressed by the methods and atmosphere of the 
Western Reserve Univers:ty at Cleveland ; and they were obscufely 
elated by the discovery that Harvard—so like Oxford in so many 
ways—has no Department of Drama, but would very much like to 
have a theatre of its own. One cannot help feeling that this part 
of their report would have been materially strengthened by the 
inclusion of some indication, however general, of what happens to 
the numerous and eager students of drama when they go out into 
the great world. “If,” they write, “it is regarded as an objection 
to the study of drama that it prepares some of the students for 
play-production, it must be remembered that the study of medicine 
also prepares undergraduates to be doctors.” This seems to me a 
bit specious; the great majority of medical students do in fact 
become doctors, but I find it hard to believe that more than a tiny 
fraction of the young ladies and gentlemen who study drama in 
American universities make a career for themselves in the theatre 
or films. This is an obvious and important point which I think 
the Commission might at least have touched on. All they do say is 
that “a student who remained true to all that he learnt (about 
drama) at his university, so far from increasing his chances of 
acquiring wealth might well expect to diminish them.” They appear 
to regard this as a_ bull point. 


They are far, however, from recommending a slavish imitation of 
American methods. They do not want to make it possible for 
students to “ major in drama,” and they are not by any means sure 
that it is a good thing for them to do any acting themselves. They 
quote Mr. Granville Barker and Professor Allardyce Nicoll on this 
subject. The former held that, roughly, once you started acting 
in a play your histrionic preoccupations got disastrously in the way 
of your intellectual appreciation and you couldn’t see the wood for 
the trees. With much of this Professor Nicoll agreed. Speaking 
from personal experience, I should have thought this was rubbish. 
When I was at Oxford I acted, execrably, in King Lear, Othello 
and The Tempest, with the result that I know and understand these 
plays, and always shall, far better than any of the others. People’s 
minds of course work differently, but with mine the difference 
between studying a play and acting in it is the difference between, 
On the one hand, reading about a great house in the guide-book 
and perhaps being shown over it by a caretaker and, on the other, 
Staying in it. 
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The Commission wisely insist that a University theatre should 
be so .fesigned that plays can be presented in the convention of the 
period in which they were written, and the architect’s models seem 
to justify Mr. Coghill’s claim that the adjustable stage will permit 
the presentation of any play written in Europe during the last two 
thousand years on the type of stage for which the author intended it. 
As regards the exterior of the theatre, it is at present in some danger 
of suggesting a very up-to-date and hygienic factory ; but Time, the 
great Healer, will no doubt have expunged all traces of a resemblance 
to the industrial architecture of the period in which it does finally 
come to be built. 


That the theatre is an essential part of the life of every community 
is a fallacy which has led many out-of-the-way repertory companies 
down the dreary path of salary-cuts to extinction. But Oxford is a 
community which does need, and will surely one day be able to 
afford, a theatre of its own. The Commission have outlined, in a 


. father desultory way, some of the principles which underlie this 


need and some of the methods by which it might be met, and it will 
be surprising as well as sad if in the end nothing comes of a project 
towards the realisation of which Oxford, having been fortuitously 
enabled to embark on it, has taken the first urbane, leisurely and 
characteristic steps. 


THE ROBE 


One bright October morning 
I rolled my scholarly sleeves, 
And leaving indoor learning, 

ent out to rake the leaves. 


I piled them high and burned them, 
Wrapped in an acrid cloak 

That throned me as I turned them ; 
A kingly robe of smoke. 


Oh vanity of bonfires, 
To let a pedant drape 
The cloth of all Octobers 
Into this royal shape! 
RICHARD CHURCH. 


POEM 


Not to be born, the old men say, 
Not to be born is the best for man, 
When the marrow’s boiled away 
The bones are hollow in the pan. 


A backbone like a barren tree 
Promotes the pessimistic mind. 
Whines the tree and sounds the bone 
Hollow words along the wind. 
Louts LAWLER. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE English are, I suppose, a most complacent race. Having for 

generations exercised dominion over palm and pine, losing one 
Empire only to pick up another, they have acquired the habit of 
taking their own importance for granted. This tendency has been 
much enhanced by the history which they learn at school. Other 
lithe boys—such as Czech, Italian or American little boys—are 
taught to. revere the national heroes or the founding fathers who 
welded their nation into unity or liberated it from foreign oppression. 
English little boys are taught nothing of the sort. Caesar’s expedition 
is represented to us, and not inaccurately, as a gesture of curiosity ; 
the three hundred and fifty years of Roman occupation are dismissed 
as a curious archaeological episode ; the Danes, the Angles and the 
Saxons appear, not as conquerors, but as picturesque marauders ; 
the Norman Conquest was admittedly a conquest, but it is heartening 
to be assured of the rapidity with which these visiting Frenchmen 
were absorbed, as were the Huguenots, into our sound Anglo-Saxon 
stock. All these invasions are made to appear, either as purely 
incidental, or else as having conferred some immense benefit upon 
the invaders, who were enabled, after a few years of probation or 
quarantine, to qualify for the high privilege of being English. Some- 
one has already remarked upon the curious fact that the English 
schoolboy (having been told about Crécy and Agincourt, having 
been taught to regard Anjou and Aquitaine as English provinces) is 
kept in the dark about the further progress of the French wars until 
he awakes suddenly to discover that Calais was engraved on Bloody 
Mary’s heart. For us there is ‘na single unifying epic of a War of 
Liberation ; we have a series of military expeditions, in which by 
sorhe magic we were always victorious; and we are consoled by 
the assertion that the only war in which we were admittedly defeated 
was that undertaken against our own kith and kin. Thus although 
we acquire, and quite often retain, some sense of patriotism, we 
have little conception of what the emotion of nationalism really 
implies. 

5 * * * * 


It is therefore an excellent thing, from time to time, to visit Dublin 
and to spend a day or two talking to Irishmen, reading with diligence 
the articles of the more extreme Irish Press, and listening to 
children’s hour upon the Irish wireless. We are, for instance, trained 
to regard the armed forces of the United Kingdom as no less 
beneficent and sedate than the London policemen. If we apply our 
minds more specifically to the subject, the English private soldier 
seems an ungainly youth with adenoids and a heart of gold; the 
English able seaman a man of profound philanthropy and resource ; 
whereas the English aviator soars upwards into the empyrean of 
legend and romance. That is not always the view taken by foreign 
countries of. our armed forces, or one which figures with any 
prominence in their school-books. Young Americans are taught a 
great deal about the “ redcoats” whose ruthlessness, it seems, was 
only matched by the ease with which they could be outwitted. 
And I was surprised, when in Dublin last week, to notice how fre- 
quently the expression “ British bayonets” crept into the conversa- 
tion. These bayonets, in the recent past, had impaled babies and 
stabbed people suffering from tuberculosis ; and in the immediate 
present they were being employed to maintain the partition of Ire- 
land, to deter the citizens of the six north-eastern counties from 
exercising the right of self-determination, and to prevent an Ireland 
prosperous and united from assuming her rightful place among the 
nations of Europe. 

* * * * 


The English have a friendly feeling for the Irish ; they wish them 
well. Were I an Irishman, I should resent this solicitude. I should 
be enraged by the picture of my countrymen and their agreeable 
Paddy ways which the English have evolved to comfort their self- 
esteem. The average Englishman, who knows nothing about Ireland, 
persists in regarding the Irish as an amused and amusing race, en- 


dowed with much easy-going charm. The Irishman of today is 
seldom amusing- and rarely amused ; he is grim, austere, resolute, 
suspicious, earnest and a shade rigid. He is not in the least easy- 
going ; he is tetchy, touchy, obstinate. The charm which illumines 
his intelligence is certainly present ; yet it is strange that profound 
religious convictions when coupled with a habit of puritanism should 
generate so marked a degree of hatred. It is often said that self-pity 
is a dominant trait in the character of the Irish ; it is certainly true 
that they have a vivid memory of the wrongs and suffering to which 
they have been exposed ; yet what strikes a foreign visitor most is the 
extreme bitterness of their political or party emotions. They do not 
possess the easy forgetfulness, the indolent moderation, which are 
such valuable components in the English political genius. Unless we 
understand the stiffness of their movements, the jerkiness of their 
thoughts, we may attribute to impulsiveness, or to a lack of ordinary 
logic, actions which are due rather to inherited attitudes affecting 
rather formalistic minds. Were I to deal with Irish problems or 
politicians, I should seek from the outset to clear my mind of all 
previous assumptions regarding the Irish character, and approach 
them with that diffidence with which one approaches a foreign 
country which has not yet become accustomed to the liberty which, 
with such ardour, it has recently won. 


* * « 7 


I admit that the bewilderment with which I first heard of Mr. 
Costello’s decision to repeal the External Relations Act, and thereby 
to_ sever Ireland’s link with the Commonwealth, has not been 
diminished by my visit to Dublin. After all, Mr. Costello is not a 
fanatic; he is a man of wide experience and cautious political 
judgement. Mr. MacBride, who may well become a great figure 
in Irish politics, has it is true inherited a tremendous revolutionary 
past ; but Mr. MacBride is not only a man Of sensitive intelligence, 
he is a man of the world. It seems impossible to attribute to such 
men either lack of political cognisance or an impulsive tendency to 
secure party advantage at the risk of placing themselves in a false 
position. The repeal of the External Relations Act was not a feature 
in the ten-point programme on which the present association of 
parties (they do not like it being called a “ coalition”) ousted Mr. 
de Valera. Yet after his return from Canada Mr. Costello suddenly 
put forward this unwanted and, to our minds, wholly unnecessary 
proposition. I am still utterly in the dark as to the interpretation of 
this great Fine Gael mystery. I do not for one moment believe that 
the policy of Ireland could in any degree be affected by the blandish- 
ment of Pandit Nehru. I am quite sure that this’ gesture was not 
influenced by any desire to twist the tail of a lion who, when viewed 
from the elderly spinster amosphere of Dublin, seems so young and 
fresh. Yet I am left with the riddle as to why intelligent men, who 
wholly disagree with Mr. de Valera that partition can ever be 
abolished by force, should have made a gratuitous gesture which will 
for many years render it impossible that union can be accomplished 


by consent. 
* * * + 


One of the advantages of getting old and acquiring experience is 
that one does not hesitate to avow that one simply does not know. I 
have no idea at all why. Mr. Costello and Mr. MacBride decided to 
sever their last link with the Commonwealth. I wonder sometimes 
whether they are quite sure themselves. I wonder whether they really 
understand Ulster, or the hornets which are there nested, any more 
than I really understand Ireland. I have an affection for foreign 
countries which have recently acquired independence; I should like 
before I die to see Ireland united and prosperous; I deplore the 
fact that so many Irishmen, feeding on their own memories, should 
suppose that our own attitude is one of ill-will. We are not angry; 
we are puzzled; and after visiting Ireland and talking to all those 
gifted people, I remain just as puzzled as I was before and even 
more sympathetic. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


The Anatomist. By James Bridie. (Westminster.) 

Tuts excellent play, to which Mr. Alastair Sim’s revival does full 
justice, draws its strength and its subtle flavour of originality from 
the interplay of contrasts. .Dr Knox’s noble and humanitarian 
purpose is furthered by organised murder ; the foulest crime battens 
on the highest ideals. Dr Knox himself, so imperious and sultanic, 
is reduced to the dimensions of a small boy of feminine perception. 
The Irishness of Burke and Hare sets them just the right distance 
apart from the other citizens of Edinburgh, just as the Englishness 
of Raby gives a kind of extra perspective to the Scottish interiors 
which he frequents. It is all managed very neatly, very unobtru- 
sively, and it gives the play an attractive flavour, at once warm and 
dry, like the flavour of a good sherry. 

The Rector of Edinburgh University (the news of Mr. Sim’s 
election narrowly preceded the rise of the curtain on the first night) 
gave a highly intelligent but rather unpredictable interpretation of 
Dr. Knox. Every moment of it was enjoyable, every line was effec- 
tive ; yet at the end of the vlay one was still wondering (perhaps 
Mr. Sim intended this ?) what kind of a man Knox was. It was 
aimost as if, having missed reading Knox’s obituary, we had been 
given one of those appreciations beginning, “As one who knew 
him intimately, may I be permitted to add a few words to...” As 
often happens, Mr. Sim’s appreciation reveals facets of the character 
which were not more than tmplicit in the obituary ; bur it leaves 
us with a slight, a very slight, feeling of inconclusiveness. His pro- 
duction, on the other hand, is above criticism ; Mr. Bridie could ask 
for no more lively and intuitive presentation of his play. 

The acting 1s umformly good. Miss Elenna Fraser and Miss 
Alexis France sparkle persuasively in the Disharts’ drawing-room, 
Mr. Liam Redmond and Mr. Michael Ripper go about their frightful 
business with a queasy gaiety and Miss Mollie Urquhart invests 
a doomed trollop with endearing warmth. Mr. George Cole brings 
life and humour to a young man who could easily nave been colour- 
less, and Mr. Derek Bloomfield is sturdily and memorably inane as 
the Sassenach Raby. An enjoyable evening. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“An Act of Murder.” (Leicester Square.) “Ruthless.” (Gaumont.) 

——* Secret Beyond the Door.” (New Gallery and Tivoli.) 
An Act of Murder sets out to show how a man found legally 
guilty of murder may be morally innocent and vice versa, and that, 
although no man has the right to take the life of another, in judging 
murderers’ motives as well as laws should be taken into account. Mr. 
Fredric March plays the part of a strict old-fashioned judge whose 
interpretation of the law allows for no extenuating circumstances. 
He is, however, told by a doctor, Mr. Stanley Ridges, that his much 
loved wife, Miss Geraldine Brooks, has an incurable illness, and as 
the months go by and she suffers more and more pain he can no 
longer bear to see it, and he decides, when they are driving home 
from a holiday, to run the car over a ravine so that both of them 
may be killed together. Only his wife dies, and Mr. March goes to 
the District Attorney and confesses to her murder. 

This film is two-thirds excellent, only the final court scenes proving 
unconvincing for all their authenticity ; and though the problem of 
mercy killing is not probed to any depth—nobody, for instance, 
doubts for a moment that the experience of death brings instan- 
taneous relief to the suffering and nobody questions whether the 
man who puts a fellow creature out of his misery might not be 
sub-consciously showing an equal mercy to himself—this is a sincere, 
and at times a deeply moving picture. Mr. March’s courageous 
concealment from his wife of the true facts concerning her health, 
and in the end, when she has accidentally learned of them, Miss 
Brooks’s equally brave deception, cannot fail to touch the emotions. 
Their scenes together are contrived with great understanding, the 
seeming lightness and gaiety of their conversation, their efforts to 
be perfectly natural, the little family jokes that must be laughed at, 
the little everyday things that must be done, adding a special 
poignancy to this, one of the saddest of humanity’s many sad stories. 
Both Mr. March and Miss Brooks are truly affecting, and Mr. Ridges 
a most sympathetic messenger of death. 

+ * *x * 





here is surely a disproportionate number of screen heroes these 
days who are driven by some inner force over which they have no 


control to behave like heels, and in Ruthless we have Mr. Zachary 
Scott consumed with such a lust for wealth that he does not even 
bother to pretend he is really quite a good chap at heart. I feel it 
is usual, when relegating friends and foes, not to mention sweet- 
hearts, to the scrap-heap to make excuses, to conceal the wicked 
deed under a cloak of simulated sorrow or to lay the blame at 
another’s door ; but Mr. Scott is not allowed a second’s dissimulation. 
He is unsmiling, with large hypnotic eyes fixed avidly on the 
possessions of others, and it is hard to see why the Misses Diana 
Lynn, Lucille Bremer and Martha Vickers find him attractive ; but 
they do, and he wrecks their lives without a moment’s: hesitation. 
Mr. Louis Hayward, as his friend, brings a littke warmth into the 
film, and Mr, Sydney Greenstreet in, of all things, a romantic role, 
brings a little pathos, but far too much time is spent talking about 
shares and monopolies and mergers, the entertainment value of whict 
is not immediately apparent. 
+ - 7 + 


Mr. Fritz Lang has been given the unfortunate task of directing a 
film of such tedium and absurdity that the very recollection of it 
sends waves of anger surging to my head. Secret Beyond the Door 
is a waste of talent, money and time. Mr. Michael Redgrave 
collects, as others would butterflies, rooms in which murders have 
been committed, and has them brought in toto from all parts of the 
world to be fixed on to his house. Added to which he is a schizo- 
phrenic, and both the sound of a key turning in a lock and the smell 
of lilac make him long to murder someone, preferably Miss Joan 
Bennett. It all has something to do with his late mother, and I 
can only suggest that, in expiation of her sins, she should gather 
up her son, his wife, his sister, his secretary, the script and, of 
course, the lilac, and take them with her into limbo. 

VirGIniA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


It has been a week of great virtuosi—Elizabeth Schumann at the 
Centra! Hall on the 26th, Rubinstein at the Albert Hall on the 29th, 
Thibaud at the Central Hall on the 1st and Segovia at the Wigmore 
Hall on the 2nd. It will rot be indiscreet to say that all these great 
artists were born before 1900, some of them considerably before ; 
and that they ought, therefore, in the normal course of events, to be 
witnessing their own eclipse by younger artists who have reached 
the full maturity of their powers, or at least to be finding their equals 
among the generation which succeeded theirs. In actual fact these 
potential rivals do not exist. The only singers who can match 
Mme. Schumann's sense of musical style and technical accomplish- 
ment are those of her own generation, and the same is true of 
Rubinstein’s position among pianists and Thibaud’s among violinists, 
(Segovia is obviously a case apart, as guitar virtuosi are not a gener- 
ally recognised class of artists, except perhaps in Spain.) 

That is the reason for this falling off in quality in the very front 
rank of almost every branch of musical performance? For it is 
the front rank that is concerned. Except in singing the general level 
of technical accomplishment is, generally speaking, higher than it 
was fifty years ago; but if every valley has been exalted, every 
mountain and hill has also been made low. No doubt the general 
restlessness and dislocation of life caused by two major wars and a 
major social revolution, of varying violence in each country but 
always a revolution, have told against the long maturing of talent. 
The planning of a career as singer or instrumentalist has been difficult 
and uncertain since 1914, and the financial pull of America has 
made more difficult the formation and maturing of first-class artists. 
All the major artists now living in the U.S.A., many of them 
American citizens, achieved their position in the old Europe ; and 
there are no instances of an American-born generation appearing to 
take their places. It looks as though the “big money” which a 
brilliant violinist or a pleasing young singer can win in America before 
he or she is twenty-five or even twenty—by film and broadcasting 
work, especially—removes one of the incentives which spurred on ar 
artist in the old days. At an age when Menuhin was earning £3,50 
an hour for broadcasting Thibaud had not long ceased playing at th 
Café Rouge to eke out his modest means ; and is it certain that, i 
the hard old days, Deanna Durbin might not have followed in the 
footsteps of Mme. Schumann ? 


on 
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Whatever the complex of causes, the result is a lowering of stan- 
dards not so much purely technical as genuinely artistic—that is t 
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say, fundamentally, spiritual. For what distinguishes these great 
artists of an older generation is not simply “transcendental” 
technique. It is the using of that technique for the expression of a 
whole range and variety of emotions: which sometimes seem quite 
beyond the reach of younger performers. A sense of poetry and a 
certain nobility are combined with an impression of ease and natural- 
ness. Surely these are at least partly the fruits of an early discipline, 
which went with an idealism extraordinarily unspoiled by the expec- 
tation of enormous material reward. Inthe nature of things these 
qualities must be outside the reach of those who have hurried 
through a severe course of technical training, with their eyes always 
fixed on technical brilliance as an end in itself or as the means to 
winning those astronomical numbers of dollars which are the prize 
of success. MartTIN COOPER. 


ART 


On the occasion of the centenary of the Fitzwilliam, Messrs. Agnew 
are presenting pictures from the Devonshire Collection in aid of 
the “Friends of the Museum.” Comment is scarcely called for. 
The royal collections apart, few paintings of equal quality remain 
in private hands, and the Rembrandts alone would demand a visit. 


Around the corner, the Arcade Gallery’s early baroque and 
mannerist paintings hold considerable interest. 
. 7 


Notwithstanding a nine months’ sprint by the Tate, the National 
Portrait Gallery has come in second to the Wallace Collection in the 
snail and tortoise race of the national collections to return to normal. 
Eighteen rooms have been rehung in the form they will presumably 
take for many years to come. The sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century portraits were seen in their present order last year, and the 
new arrangements really begin at the end of the seventeenth century. 
I think they are more selective than of old ; certainly a number of 
attributions have become less dogmatic. The two pleasant portraits 
of George III and his consort, for example, are now ascribed to the 
studio of Allan Ramsay only. 

* * * * 

Fifty years ago the then South Kensington Museum organised 

a centenary exhibition in honour of Senefelder’s invention of 
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lithography, a gesture which had a powerful effect in helping to 
break the sway of the all-powerful oleograph. If the Victoria and 
Albert’s fascinating 150 Years of Lithography is likely to have less 
obviously fruitful results today, it is only because our younger 
generation of artists have less to unlearn. The exhibition, after 
explaining the physical and technical bases of this most expressive 
and immediate of reproductive methods, proceeds to trace its use 
from the first “ polyautograph ” known in this country—a drawing 
by Benjamin West of 1801. It was only in the 1820s, following the 
translation of Senefelder’s book, that the true potentialities of the 
medium began to be realised. Prints were at first hand-coloured, 
but a second stone soon came into use, and after the travel books of 
the ‘forties an ever-increasing number of printings paved the way 
to the depths of the second half of the century. 

Among these early prints the two tiny Calverts are noteworthy; 
the technical mastery of Bonington astonishing ; the competence 
of J. D. Harding uniform ; the delicacy of Thomas Shotter Boys’s 
street scenes delightful. Even at that period, however, the English 
prints were somewhat prim and anaemic compared with the Goyas, 
the Delacroixs, the Daumiers and the Gavarnis. Our approach 
remained inhibited after the revival in this century, notwithstanding 
the propaganda posters of the First World War, until the fairly 
recent flowering under the auspices of publicity, book production 
and the various decorative prints series. All this time artists in 
France were producing an endless flow of splendid work, and the 
line is represented at South Kensington all the way—from Renoir 
and his contemporaries, through Bonnard, Vuillard, Braque, Matisse 
and the rest, down to a group of younger artists not yet known in 
this country. The latter, however, are in no way superior to our own 
younger men, whose vigour is refreshing. ‘The work of Barnett 
Freedman and Edward Bawden, I think, calls for special mention, 
and of especial note, too, are the prints executed specifically for this 
exhibition—the first occasion, surely, on which a national museum 
has extended patronage in this way ? M. H. MIDDLETON, 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THERE is a very full autumn list, and I can do no more than mention 
those records which seem to me especially interesting. From the 
purely musical point of view, apart from questions of performance, 
there are not many novelties. Among the most valuable are the 
Griller Quartet’s records of Bloch’s Second String Quartet, a fine 
performance of a work which can only be really known after several 
hearings and is therefore particularly suitable for recording. The 
Zorian Quartet’s records of Tippett’s~Second String Quartet are 
valuable for the same reason. Both these are Decca. The only 
other chamber music is Schubert’s Trio in B flat (Trio di Trieste. 
H.M.V.) and Brahms’ D Minor Violin Sonata (Isaac Stern and 
Alexander Zakin. Col.). 

The most unusual of the piano records is a beautiful performance 
of Poulenc’s suite Napoli by Arthur Rubinstein (H.M.V.), but Denis 
Matthews’ records of Beethoven’s E Major Sonata, op. 109 (Col.) 
are excellent in their clarity of texture and mingling of force with 
lyricism. Albert Ferber plays Schubert’s “ Little” A Major Piano 
Sonata (Decca) very charmingly, though the last movement is rather 
too heavy. 

Of the two recordings of the fifth Brandenburg Concerto (Boyd 
Neel, Decca, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, H.M.V.) I dis- 
stinctly prefer the former, if only for Kathleen Long’s beautiful 
playing in the first movement, but also for the greater fullness and 
vigour of the orchestral playing. Four works recorded by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra do them great credit. Issy Dobrowen 
conducts them in Berlioz’s Carnaval Romain (H.M.V.), an attractively 
nervous and exciting performance. Siisskind conducts two concertos, 
a little-known Haydn violin concerto with Simon Goldberg as the 
soloist (Col.) and the A Minor ’Cello Concerto of Saint Saéns with 
Pierre Fournier (H.M.V.). Alceo Galliera conducts Franck’s Les 
Eolides (Col.), which shows the composer in a comparatively un- 
buttoned mood and seems more popular with foreign than with 
British conductors. Some of the most beautiful orchestral playing 
is in Debussy’s Nuages (Augusteo Orchestra under de Sabata, 
H.M.V.), but the Freischiitz overture played by the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra and conducted by Toscanini (H.M.V.) has a very poor 
surface in places, with the tone constantly broken through. Two 
more Beethoven symphonies have been added to what must be an 
enormous list—the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s Pastoral under 
Kleiber (Decca), a very straightforward and pleasing interpretation, 
and the Ninth by the Vienna Philharmonic and a Viennese chorus 
and soloists conducted by Karajan (Col.) M. C. 
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LETTERS TO 


EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


Sir,—Recent economic developments in Germany have created a major 
crisis for elementary and secondary education. The governments of the 
Lander and the local authorities that share with them the duty and 
burden of maintaining the educational system have to economise wherever 
possible—sometimes regardless of after-effects. The German authorities 
must balance under inter-Allied orders their budgets to maintain the 
purchasing power and the stability of the new Deutschemark. The 
redundant and hopelessly overstaffed bureaucracy of the Lander that 
prepares the financial programme for the Ministers is naturally inclined 
to seek the line of least resistance. On the Continent education never 
developed a very effective pressure group, and only became the theme- 
song of party controversy whenever denominational problems reached an 
acute stage. At present it is being submitted to a subtle process of semi- 
starvation. 

Teachers’ salaries are completely out of step with the marked upward 
trend of wage and salary levels. School classes are overcrowded, and 
the construction of urgently needed new buildings and the repair and 
renovation of damaged or dilapidated schools are being cancelled, delayed 
or pared down to futility. The equipment of the schools, the school 
libraries—available for teachers and pupils, and of greatest value in war- 
damaged areas—and the extension of the curriculum to meet modern 
developments (U.N.O., economic inter-dependence of Western Europe, 
human rights and civic duties) are the victims of the economy drive in 
spite of the importance of broadening and widening the education of the 
future citizens of Europe, who during the next decade will be continually 
confronted with the choice between sound and unsound ideologies. It 
is very significant that Dr. Grimme, the most experienced and enthusiastic 
Minister of Education in post-war Germany, gave up his ministerial 
position in Lower Saxony as a hopeless job to become general manager 
of the North-West German Kadio Network. 

This problem is not confined to Western Germany, but is more or less 
urgent in every European country struggling with the intricacies of 
budget and currency stabilisation. Amongst civilised Europeans there 
probably exists a consensus of opinion that a sound and efficient elemen- 
tary and secondary education is one of the most essential human rights in 
this age of crises. While much lip-service is being paid by Ministers 
and party leaders to educational ideals, ithe educational experts on the 
Continent are frequently helpless when they have to translate their 
demands into an adequate share of their country’s available resources. 
In fighting for the right of existence of education as a paramount national 
requirement, they would be most effectively reinforced if they could 
produce an objective and supra-national yard-stick in their discussions 
with financial experts. A system of intellectual calories, due to every child 
in Western and Central Europe, can, of course, only be drawn up by an 
international organisation. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. would perform a service of outstanding importance to 
European education and civilisation if it would appoint a team of experts 
to work out the scholastic, organisational and financial standards of 
elementary and secondary education in rural and urban areas. A small 
team of educational experts drawn mainly from countries whose educa- 
tional development was not interrupted by the Second World War—such 
as Switzerland and Sweden—should be able to draft standards for the 
size of classes, teachers’ salaries, the percentage of national revenue required 
to finance an efficient educational system, and the minimum number of 
subjects to be taught in such standard schools. In view of the desirability 
to organise an extensive exchange of students between the various Western 
European colleges and universities, certain standards might be adopted to 
unify the entrance examinations of the institutions of higher education. 

If the teamwork of U.N.E.S.C.O. experts could set standards for the 
minimum requirements of elementary education, it might even be feasible 
to introduce a fairly uniform school-leaving certificate for the pupils of 
elementary schools in each country. The advantage would be obvious 
in view of the redistribution and exchange of man-power envisaged under 
Marshall Aid and Western European economic co-operation. The school- 
leaving certificate for boys and girls of the average age of fifteen would 
facilitate the employment and the training of young foreigners of both 
sexes. German girls who are now coming to England to be trained as 
nurses in British hospitals would then possess the same fundamental educa- 
tional qualification as their English comrades. 

As a number of European countries have included the teaching of a 
foreign language in the curriculum of the elementary schools—English 
is now being taught in Western Germany—the U.N.E.S.C.O. experts could 
do very valuable spade-work in advising the various educational authorities 
which foreign language would be most useful to facilitate the integration 
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of that country in Western Union economic co-operation. The customs 
union and the man-power redistribution between France and _ Italy 
obviously indicate that Italian in France and French in Italy would be 
the most useful foreign language to incorporate in the curriculum of 
elementary schools. Thus practical spade-work of a U.N.E.S.C.O. 
team in designing stable foundations of European educational standards is 
also bound to have a most beneficial effect on the co-operation of the 
E.R.P. countries.—Yours faithfully, W. H. Epwarps. 
20a Osterwald u. Elze, Heide 123. . 


MR. IVOR THOMAS 


S1r,—I must indeed have upset my friend, “ A.M.C.”, for him to have 
written that I “damned nationalisation in general indiscriminately,” in- 
cluding the Civil Aviation Act which I myself piloted through the House ! 
My words, as recorded in Hansard, hardly leave room for ambiguity. 
They were: 

“... I am certainly not opposed to nationalisation as such and, in 
answer to a recent interjection, I did in good faith pilot one nationalisa- 
tion Measure through this House. The attitude of sensible men in all 
parties has always been that the public ownership of any industry is a 
question to be considered on its merits in each case. In the case of all 
the Measures of nationalisation so far carried out-I believe the reasons, 
on balance, were sufficient. Many hon. Members on these benches will 
not agree but I still think that, on balance, they were sufficient; I make 
no stronger claim. But the nationalisation of iron and steel and the still 
wilder schemes with which some hon. Members opposite are toying are 
in a different class from the public utilities. I refer to such questions 
as the land, of course. 

“This strikes me as nationalisation for the sake of nationalisation. It 

e is dogma run mad. . ,”—Yours faithfully, Ivor THOMAS. 
House of Commons. 


DENTISTS AND THE STATE 
S1r,—Whilst the motives which inspire “ General Dental Practitioner ” 
do him great credit, as he obviously wishes to do the best type of work 
for those who consult him, his letter involves a measure of misrepresenta- 
tion of the policy of the governing board of the British Dental Associa- 
tion. This latter, which is, in effect, the policy-making instrument, of 
the Association, consists of delegates from al] parts of the country, and 
it has been their duty, which they have not shirked, to point out the 
dangers of the present scheme which, in their opinion, remain sufficiently 
great to prevent them recommending their fellow members to join. It 
is the avowed policy of the Minister to set up public dental clinics as 
soon as facilities are available, and having regard to the difficulties of 
controlling and administering the scheme, in its present form of payment 
for items of service, it is inevitable that it will sooner or later be aban- 
doned, or so restricted as to make whole-time salaried service the only 
practicable alternative for those practitioners committed to the present 
arrangements. The present terms of remuneration for items of service 
are generous, but no guarantee whatever has been given that these will 
not be downgraded at any time, and no distinction in terms of financial 
reward has been made for service by practitioners of special skill and 
experience. These dangers, as and when they materialise, will press 
most hardly on the keenest and most conscientious members of the 
dental profession, amongst which “General Dental Practitioner” can 
clearly be included, and the present difficulty he has already encountered 
bears no comparison with the greater dangers that he personally may later 
have to face—Yours faithfully, ROBERT CUTLER. 
8 Lower Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


JONES v. HULTON 


S1r,—The writer of the article commenting on the Report of the Porter 
Committee has, like many other lawyers and perhaps still more publishers 
and authors, misunderstood the case of Jones v. Hulton. Mr, Artemus 
Jones (as he then was) did not sue the newspaper correspondent, who did 
not know him and clearly had no intention to defame. (Sub-conscious 
memory probably accounted for the choice of name, as correspondent 
and plaintiff had worked for the same group of newspapers.) The action 
was brought against the proprietor of the newspaper, who did know the 
plaintiff, who admitted in cross-examination that he had read the article 
in proof, that at first reading he thought it referred to the plaintiff and 
yet allowed it to be published as it stood. Paragraph 64 of the Report 
runs as follows :— 
“We do not recommend that the publication of a suitable cor- 
rection and apology should absolve from liability for damages a 
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defendant who has not taken all reasonable precautions to ensure that 
what he proposes to write, publish or print is not defamatory. If 
there has been a want of reasonable care on the part of the defendant 
in publishing defamatory matter, he should be subject to the ordinary 
common law liability.” 


In view of this paragraph and the above mentioned facts your con- 
tributor is clearly incorrect in saying that under the Committee’s proposal 
Artemus Jones would have got no damages but only a correction and 
apology.—Yours faithfully, MILDRED ARTEMUS-JONES. 

Bryn Gwyn, Bangor, North Wales 


JOURNALISTS’ ORGANS 


Sir,—For a number of years I have held The Spectator under its present 
editorship to be one of the best all-round productions in current English 
journalism. I generally enjoy A Spectator’s Notebook, and have often 
been grateful to Janus for the clean way he has cut through muddled 
reasoning. But Janus has two faces. We should have known it if his 
pseudonym had been other than it is. The less admirable of them 
becomes visible whenever he has (or makes) occasion to mention the 
National Union of Journalists. The Union, he tells us, regards journalism 
as a trade while the Institute regards it as a profession. If anyone wants 
to know how some of our biggest newspaper proprietors regard it, I must 
refer them to published evidence before the Commission. They can then 
decide for themselves whether the Union spokesmen or their most vigorous 
opponents have shown most zeal for professional standards. 

It is true that for decades the Union has been engaged in a struggle 
to raise the economic standards of its members. It has succeeded in 
raising most salaries to at least four times in money values and more than 
double in rea] values what they were when journalists had only the Insti- 
tute to fight for them. I have never regarded that as the sole task of a 
journalists’ organisation, but, in the cicumstances it is an understandable 
preoccupation. In recent years it has also adopted a code of profes- 
sional conduct in which the proprietors’ organisations have shown an 
elaborate absence of interest ; it has promoted educational activities, and 
offered collaboration to the proprietors in a recruitment and training 
scheme on what I regard as sound lines with sensitive safeguards. (The 
proprietors have turned it down, preferring their own petty, absolute 
sovereignties.) Concern for the standards of the Press (as I have the 
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best of reasons for knowing) was the sole motive of the Union members 


who first proposed the Royal Comruiission. Will Janus kindly tell ys 
anything comparable the Institute has done to show its regard for journa- 
lism as a profession? There was, of course, the Bill for a State Register, 
I imagine Janus will scarcely wish to parade that in these Socialistic days, 

Janus mentions the effort to obtain a “closed shop.” That I have 
never supported, regarding it as illiberal and a source of weakness to a 
trade union. But I should welcome 100% voluntary membership of the 
union among full-time journalists, and even the closed shop could be 
rendered harmless by safeguards. The National Union of Journalists 
requires of its members only that they should be earning the greater part 
of their livelihood in journalism and not be owners or directors of any 
paper. It has no political affiliation, and its membership of the T.U.C. 
(a respectable body today, one would have thought) is the outcome 
of secret ballot, after more than one adverse decision. Certainly some of 
its most active members are Socialists or Communists. An access of 
members from the Institute would have helped to correct any danger 
from that, so far as Institute members eligible are not already members 
of both. 

Perhaps Janus will also tell your readers what are the qualifications for 
membership of the Institute. They will then be able to judge its im- 
portance and prospects and which side has most to regret in the rejection 
of the scheme, except for the months of hard work which busy and able 
journalists and officials have unfortunately wasted in the endeavour to 
reach a satisfactory basis of amalgamation.—Yours sincerely, 

13 Campden Grove, Kensington, W.8. REGINALD A. SMITH. 


INCENTIVES TO WORK 


Sir,—Both Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Outwin seem to me to miss the 
point. All effort, whether in work or play, contains an element of the 
unpleasant. I cannot recall ever having felt mere pain, discomfort and 
weariness than when practising for Torpids at Oxford, in the days of 
fixed seats, in a storm of snow and hail and against a strong head-wind, 
I cannot remember greater mental agony than that of composing Latin 
verses against time at Rugby. But in each case it would have been untrue 
to say, with Mr. Macdonald, that “ successful conflict results in momentary 
satisfaction only.” 

There is drudgery, which is disagreeable for the time, in al! work and 
in many forms of sport, but this does not prevent them from being on 
the whole “happy activity.” There is permanent satisfaction in over- 
coming difficulty, fatigue and even boredom for an object that is felt 
to be worth while. This object may be inherent in the activity, such as 
the creation of something useful or beautiful, or it may bé connected with 
it externally, such as the provision of a better home for one’s family. 
Only if neither of these purposes is felt to be being fulfilled does the work 
itself seem to be an evil. 

My experience as a schoolmaster has taught me that boys will work 
willingly, even happily, at “ drudgery,” provided that they are anxious to 
master the subject at which they are working, either because it has an 
intrinsic interest for them, or because it will help them to pass some 
necessary examination. Only when they “can’t see the point of it” does 
learning become really unpleasant; and the attempt to exact industry 
through fear, whether fear of punishment for the schoolboy, or fear of 
“the sack” for the workman, seldom produces satisfactory results in 
the Jong run. Work is a “ happy activity” if the worker feels that he is 
getting somewhere, either as a creator or as a n.an; for this sense of 
satisfaction is carried over into the work itself, and can outweigh the 
unpleasantness of exertion.—Yours faithfully, . R. KENNARD DaviIs. 

On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


A LIBERAL’S POINT OF VIEW 


Smr,—Mr. Leak’s denunciation of Conservatives and Socialists is much 
to my liking, but is it an answer to my argument? And is Mr. Leak not 
falling into the familiar, high-minded error of supposing that in politics 
the choice is between good and bad? In politics, as in life for that 
matter, the choice is commonly between evils. I am for choosing the 
Jesser. Continuance in power of the present Government must, we agree, 
lead to disaster—and I have explained what I mean by disaster. So let 
us turn the Government out. This, I maintain, can be done only by 
voting for the Conservatives. The Conservatives may sink the ship, 
but they may not; let us take the off-chance of safety, let us choose the 
lesser evil. It is just possible that Mr. Leak hopes, as I hope, for a 
coalition: we shall hardly get that by splitting the anti-Socialist vote, 
and do not forget that, unlike the Socialists, the Conservatives are not 
pledged to single-party government. Or has Mr. Leak more ambitious 
dreams? I observe that his argument is conditioned by an “ If ”—“ the 
Libera] Party surely has @ unique part to play if only people will support 
it.” If Mr. Leak really supposes that the Liberals stand the remotest 
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chance of obtaining an absolute majority at the next General Election (and 

it is the next election that matters), why then . . . why then I am his 

humble servant. But if he supposes no such thing, will he not join me 

in supporting the Conservatives and hoping for the best? — Yours 

faithfully, CLIVE BELL. 
Charleston, Firle, Sussex. 


“MEN WHO MADE AMERICA” 


$ir,—In the article Men Who Made America it is stated that “ members 
of the Washington family” of Washington, Co. Durham, moved “to 
Westmorland in 1376.” But there were members of the Wessington 
family (for that is the early form of the name) in Westmorland before that 
year, since there is a grant of 1346 given at Wessington by Sir William de 
Wessington whereby he conveys the manor of Helton Flechan in West- 
morland to William Norton (see the article by T. Pope, The Connoisseur, 
February, 1932). It may also be of interest to state that it has been 
local—Westmerian—knowledge for decades that the elder brother (half- 
brother really) of President George Washington was sent over from. Vir- 
ginia by his father Augistine Washington to be “schooled” at the 
ancient grammar school of Appleby, Westmorland.—yYours faithfully, 
13 Treherne Road, Newcastle-upon-T yne. JOSEPH WALTON, 


Sir,—May I add these places to those given by Sir Evelyn Wrench in 
The Spectator of October 29th? Between Wigan and Preston near Chorley 
stands Duxbury Hall where Miles Standish, one of the “ Mayflower’s ” 
voyagers, was born. He is remembered by many mid-Lancashire place 
names in New England, particularly by the estate at Duxbury in Massa- 
chusetts, which he named after his birthplace. Further north, beyond 
Carnforth and a mile or so west of road A6, at Warton, once lived 
George Washington’s ancestors. Here on the fifteenth-century church 
tower are the Washington arms. Unfortunately the stars and stripes 
were almost eroded before..the protective glass was provided. — Yours 
faithfully, A. M. RAWCLIFFE. 
11 Braddyll Terrace, Ulverston, Lancs. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE DUKE 


Sir,—To one who is an amateur of genealogy, and whose profession 
includes the presentation here of candidates for degrees which have been 
earned by established examinations, Mr. Henry Chellew’s letter in The 
Spectator of October 29th is at once enthralling and mysterious. The 
Duke, we are told, has inherited his titles of “Athens. and Lepanto” 
(though he is apparently also styled Prince). Research in three casually 
chosen Almanachs de Gotha (those of 1850, 1885 and 1935) shows no 
mention of either dukedom; nor are they mentioned in Ruvigny’s 
Nobilities of Europe (1910). Yet since the dignities of Prince Eugene 
Lascaris are his “inherited title,” they might be expected to be of an 
antiquity and repute to figure in one of these works of reference. A 
well-known Duke of Athens fought at Poitiers, but then he was a French- 
man of the House of Brienne ; never to have heard of a Duke of Lepanto 
is doubtless a symptom of my ignorance. 

I have written to Dr. Luis Polos (barrister-at-law), but, while awaiting 
his reply, I venture from that abounding curiosity which no doubt 
deservedly makes genealogists disliked to ask Mr. Chellew which sovereign 
created the dukedom of Athens and Lepanto and in what year. 

It would have been pleasing to ring up Dr. R. H. Bullock, “ who has 
his office in Oxford,” but, alas, neither his name nor that of the “ Société 
ulturelle at Geneva” is to be found in the current telephone directory. 
Perhaps, like Mr. Chellew, they never publicise their activities —Yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL MACLAGAN. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


SERFDOM WITHOUT TEARS? 


Stirn—As a result of your review, I obtained and read The Triple 
Challenge. I am glad I did so; but I nearly refrained after reading 
those nauseating sycophantic stories about Messrs. Tomlinson, Shinwell 
and Bevan in The Spettator by the same author. I repeat that I am 
glad I read the book, because it shows very clearly the Socialist state of 
mind. I suggest that this book should be called Serfdom Without Tears. 
The Socialists are quite complacent. They are absolutely right. Every- 
one else is wrong. They are above all criticism. Finally, the Socialists 
expect that everyone will co-operate in working for the Socialist Govern- 
ment. If people are unwilling, compulsion and even physical force will 
be used. That is the Socialist idea of freedom. Yes, Sir, I am glad I 
took your advice. We have been warned.—Yours faithfully, 
Hope House, 48 Clarendon Street, Bedford. E. C. R. Hupson. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir happens often, as it has happened this autumn, that the first general 
frost falls between the two brief interpolated summers of St. Luke in 
October and St. Martin in November. It changes the whole landscape, 
and may produce an dddly dramatic event. As the misty air of morning 
clears and the warmth of the sun strengthens, the heavy leaves of some 
deciduous trees tumble in the still air as if the tree were violently shaken. 
A horse chestnut which had faded but clung to its great fan-like leaves 
will cast the whole burden within an hour or so. The fall is thick 
enough to look almost like a curtain. Much the same phenomenon is 
seen under the ash, which is a surprising tree. It is, of course, native 
and hardy, and reafforests itself perhaps more successfully than any forest 
tree ; but it burgeons late and drops its leaves so early that they have 
no time to pass their chlorophyi back into the twigs, a process regarded 
as Nature’s necessary conservative device. The ash, nevertheless, seems 
to be none the worse for this wasteful habit. In spite of the havoc that 
follows such an October frost in the garden, some gardeners welcome it. 
The marrows and the beans are destroyed in the vegetable patch, and 
the dahlias and nasturtiums in the flower beds, but it is almost universally 
held that celery and Brussels sprouts are more or less inedible till well 
frozen. 


A Self-sufficient Britain 

That most vital subject, “ Can Britain feed itself ? ”, was discussed at the 
end of October by that most sensible and suggestive group of reformers, 
the Rural Reconstruction Association. The lecturer, Mr. Friend Sykes, 
is one of those who grow a great deal of food on downland, not long 
since left almost barren. Open-air and field farming doubtless matters 
most, and we need a great increase in stock, in cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry 
and perhaps goats ; but the use of glass, mobile and immobile, increases 
very rapidly ; and in theory, at least (as Prince Kropotkin was one of 
the first to demonstrate), highly intensive cultivation, such as prevails in 
“The Valley of Glass” in Guernsey or in the Lea Valley in England, 
could provide vegetable food for a much greater population than at 
present hampers Britain. However, what doubtless matters most is the 
home production of corn, meat and milk, though the need of self- 
sufficiency in cereals has been grossly exaggerated, to the considerable 
damage of the soil itself. Wheat, after all, travels more cheaply and 
conveniently than almost any form of food. This was most generously 
recognised by the Americans in the First World War. A large number 
of communities foreswore wheat and fed on maize—a much less attractive 
grain—solely because the wheat was more easily transported by ship. 


Too Friendly Sheep 

The story of a lamb reared on a charming Cumberland fell farm throws 
an odd light on ovine mentality. The ewe died, and the lamb was brought 
up by hand. It became so tame, so friendly, that it was a nuisance. 
It would not leave the good woman who had nurtured it, quite refused 
to go near other sheep, and lamented if left alone: The difficulty of 
dealing with it was solved by an accident. A’ scarecrow was erected 
of so persuasive an appearance that it became a jest in the neighbour- 
hood. One of its chief admirers was the pet lamb. It took to the 
figure at once, and now, whenever left alofie, it lies down contentedly 
by the side of the scarecrow. Sheep are generally said to trust greatly 
to their sense of smell. A bereft ewe will not take to another lamb 
unless it is first wrapped in the skin of her own lost babe. She will even 
chase away her own lamb if it is deprived of its proper scent, say, by 
falling into a bog. This bottle-fed ewe, on the other hand, evidently 
judges mankind solely by the look of the clothing ! 


Tits 

A mumber of county chauvinists appear to resent the suggestion that 
Devon tits are more destructive than others Evidence accumulates that 
other tits in other shires, notably Hampshire and Norfolk, are experts 
in the destruction of paper and the cardboard covers on milk bottles. 
Some can get at the milk within a minute—very quick work ! 


In the Garden 

A query reaches me about almonds. Are the nuts of our ornamental 
almonds edible or identical with bought almonds? I have long thought 
the common almond almost the loveliest and most useful of the prunus 
tribe. Its name is P. Amygdalus. A variety of it, with much whiter and 
less lovely flowers, has the adjective Amara added. It bears a bitter, 
not a sweet, almond. Both bitter and sweet almonds are edible, though 
there is prussic acid in their composition. However, many of the imported 
almonds are of yet another variety, sometimes called Jordan, and we 
import five or six times as many sweet almonds as bitter. As a flowering 
shrub, perhaps, the most attractive almond is Triloba. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


A CRITICAL MOMENT 


By GEOFFREY FABER 


Tue history of the English book trade is a history of crisis and 
change rather than of fair weather. At least so it seems in retro- 
spect ; and no part of it more so than the thirty-six years which 
have passed’ (all but a few weeks) since I began my first day’s work 
in a publisher’s office. Exactly the same could be said, with equal 
truth, of our national history. If, asf am not alone in thinking, 
the book trade is now entering upon—has indeed already entered—a 
crisis more dangerous than any it has hitherto known, it would not 
be surprising to find that the shape of this crisis follows the shape 
of a national crisis. 

At first sight the parallel] may be thought untrue. The two periods 
of unique prosperity which the book trade has enjoyed during the 
last thirty-six years have coincided with two world wars. In truth 
these coincidences confirm the parallel. Whatever else may be said 
about modern totalitarian war, it enormously increases individual 
awareness of everything threatened by war. The two war periods 
have been alike in their effect upon the book trade, except that the 
effect was much more intense during the second of the two wars. But 
the situation following the second war is very different from that 
which followed the first. Here, again, the book trade is only 
exhibiting, in its own way, the general character of the time. Few 
of those who have any professional knowledge of books would 
pretend to any comfortable optimism about the future. 

Not the least of the anxieties which weigh upon the minds of 
publishers is anxiety lest the planning pressure, already exerted in 
various more or less indirect ways to encourage certain categories 
ef books at the expense of others, may be extended and increased. 
The same sort of thing is happening to industry in general. But 
ever since controls and restrictions began in 1939 the departments of 
State have never properly understood either the complex quasi- 
organic structure of the book trade or its function in a free society, 
whether that society is organised for war or for peace. Excep- 
tional persons, in key positions, have sometimes shown signs of 
understanding ; but they are not, and never have been, free to apply 
their understanding properly. Their actions have been determined 
again and again, not by objective truth, but by some Minister’s 
invincible prejudices or by fear of ignorant Parliamentary criticism 
or by some ingenious notion born in one of those bright, inventive, 
confident but unpractical minds which the universities are so good 
at turning out. This—at least so far as books are concerned—is 
what, in practice, “ planning” means. 

The sooner books are set free from this kind of planning the 
better; but there are ominous indications that freedom may be 
receding rather than coming nearer. The topic is both delicate and 
difficult to discuss in a short space. All I can do is to indicate 
the directions in which pressure is exerted—to the benefit of educa- 
tional, technical and scientific books, and of books designed for 
export, and to the detriment of imaginative and creative work. The 
pressure is exerted for or against categories of books, not by any 
criterion of merit. It is true that the word “tripe” has been 
frequently used, especially in Parliament. It is, however, applied 
only to novels and modern poetry. Those who are fond of the word 
seem to be unaware of the fact that it could be quite as justly 
used of many educational, technical and scientific books. As for the 
“export” criterion, a literature manufactured on purpose fo be 
exported is not likely to remain worth the oversea importer’s money. 

Worse, even, than unintelligent control by departmental or inter- 
departmental committees, evolving Procrustean formulas, is the 
revolution which has occurred in the economics of book production. 
The public is far more book-conscious than it was in 1939; it is 
spending about three times as much on books, and the figures are 
still climbing. On the face of the statistics book publishing is still 
riding a2 boom which has not quite reached its crest. But, within 
the last year or.so, publishers have become aware that the bottom 
has dropped out of publishing economics ; perhaps a better metaphor 
would be that costs have blown its head off. The trouble is not, 
simply, that costs have risen so fast and so far (at least 100 per 
cent. since 1939) that prices haven’t kept pace. That is, unfor- 


tunately, true; and it is also, unfortunately, true that the public 
resistance to higher book prices is extremely stubborn. Neverthe- 
less, there is no escape from the necessity of higher prices. During 
the war and for a year or so afterwards book prices were, on the 


whole, very little advanced upon pre-war prices. This was because 
for the time being, the element of risk had practically disappeared, 
But now the risk has returned, and costs have gone up again; so 
that publishers are faced with a very nasty problem indeed. 

That, however, is the least part of the trouble, bad as it is. The 
really alarming fact is that—for technical reasons which I have no 
room to expound—the cost per copy of a large edition stands, now, 
very much closer to the cost per copy of a small edition; in the 
same way and for the same reasons the cost per copy of a reprint 
stands very much closer to the cost per copy of the first edition— 
indeed it can now be more than the original cost, if the first edition 
dates back some years. Now in publishing’ economics the safety- 
valve has, hitherto, always been provided by the margin of profit 
earned by the more successful books, and particularly by reprints, 
In effect this safety-valve has now gone, and the consequence 
can only be to drive up prices still higher. Such, briefly suggested, 
are the two main anxieties now occupying the minds of publishers ; 
the first, perhaps, may not weigh much upon educational and 
technical publishers, but the second probably affects them even 
more than it affects the more general type of publisher. Both are 
matters of serious interest to the public at large. 

Not less serious, though more disputable, is a third anxiety, which 
is shared by many persons besides publishers, though it is pooh- 
poohed by others, some publishers included. This is a wide-spread 
concern over an alleged decline in the quality and vitality of con- 
temporary, “ creative,” English writing. I confess that I don’t myself 
quite know whether I agree or disagree with this allegation. But I 
was seriously shaken by something that happened to me only three 
week ago. During a routine conference for the purpose of going 
Over my own firm’s forthcoming publications, I found myself wonder- 
ing aloud where “ literature” had got to. Almost every book seemed 
to deal with some more or less specialised subject. That evening I 
attended a meeting of a society whose members include editors, 
critics, librarians, authors and literary agents, as well as booksellers 
and publishers. We were addressed by the editor of a famous 
periodical ; and the burden of his utterances was precisely the doubt 
I had expressed in the afternoon. There were one of two dissentients 
in the discussion that followed ; but the general opinion was over- 
whelmingly with the speaker whose address opened the debate. 

May I conclude by briefly repeating my own contribution to 
that debate ? I suggested that it was easy to overstate the case 
for the prosecution—which the speaker had rested largely upon the 
assestion that the writers of our day commonly lack any positive 
creed or starting point. We have some “creative” living writers to 
whom that assertion doesn’t apply ; and among them two or three, 
at least, of very high merit. But literature—“ creative ” literature— 
springs from the common soil in which the individual grows ; and 
it is the fertility of the soil which is in question. Signs of exhaustion 
are only to be expected. As a nation, or an island group of nations, 
we have suddenly exchanged riches for poverty, and power for 
insecurity. This change in our status and prospects has come as 
the reward of our “finest hour.” Until we have realistically and 
courageously adjusted ourselves to it, we are not likely to produce 
very much worth-while literature. The process of adjustment is going 
to be slow and painful. But I believe that it will, in the end, be 
honestly made, and that the history of English literature is still a 
very long way from completion. 


Hopkins and Roosevelt 


The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins. Vol. I. 1939-1942. 
Edited by Robert E. Sherwood. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s.) 


Wuen Harry Hopkins burst on the Washingfon scene in 1933, the 
harum-scarum social reformer from Iowa, few people would have 
prophesied his immortality. When I first saw him he was Federal 
Relief Administrator, grappling with the terrific problem of fifteen 
million unemployed, working with incredible speed and apparently 
in utter disorder. He spent $5 million in his first two hours of office, 
and by maintaining that pace averted a great social crisis. A very 
different Hopkins, a mortally sick man, living on “ borrowed time,” 
became “the de facto Deputy President ” when the world war broke 
out, and one of the half-dozen people who had the greatest share 
in winning it. His fiery energy triumphing over pain, his cold, 
clear mind, which cut through to the heart of any military or tech- 
nical problem however unfamiliar, his unerring tact in handling 
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| New and Forthcoming Books | 


Colin Forbes Adam 


LIFE OF LORD LLOYD 


A vivid presentment of a remarkable personality 
whose life was devoted to the service of his country 
and Empire. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, O.M. 21s. net 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


A PASSING WORLD 


In this further book of reminiscences, the late 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes tells of her life in London 
during the first World War. The book abounds 
with intimate studies of famous men and women. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


Dr. 1. Maynard Smith 
HENRY VIII AND THE REFORMATION 


The author of Pre-Reformation England deals here 
with the political as well as the religious aspects of 
the Reformation. Ready shortly. 30s. net 


Hugh Walpole 
MR. HUFFAM and other Stories 


Six of these stories have the setting so well known 
to Walpole’s readers—the cathedral city of 
Polchester. Mr. Huffam itself is a delightful 
Christmas fantasy. Ready shortly. 8s. 6d. net 


Hilda Vaughan 


IRON AND GOLD 


A fascinating tale of life on a hill farm in Wales, 
by the author of Pardon and Peace and The Soldier 
and the Gentlewoman. 8s. 6d. net 


Leslie Kark 


AN OWL IN THE SUN 
A moving novel about life on the Aegean coast of 
Turkey, by the author of The Fire Was Bright and 
Red Rain. Ready shortly. 7s. 6d. net 





Geoffrey Trease 


THE HILLS OF VARNA 


An exciting adventure story for children from 
ten years upwards by an author already well known 
for his children’s books and for his serials for 
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Children’s Hour. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
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Mid-Autumn Choice 





A Minor Classic 
LOGBOOK FOR GRACE 
ROBERT C. MURPHY 


The remarkable record of an Antarctic 
expedition in a squared-rigged ship. A 
stirring tale of sperm whaling in the 
ancient manner, of adventure, and of 
scientific observation, written with an en- 
chanting simplicity which will make it a 
minor classic of its kind. 15/- 


The County Books 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
H. L. V. FLETCHER 


The fourth title in this fine series which 
“has set a new standard for topogra- 
phical writing’’—Observer. A living 
portrait of a lovely, little-known county, 
by a well-known country writer. Illus. 15/- 


The Nature Lover 


BOOK OF NATURALISTS 
WILLIAM BEEBE 


The greatest writing on natural history 
from Aristotle to our contemporaries has 
been selected and arranged by this dis- 
tinguished scientist and notable writer. 
A golden treasury for the nature lover. 
509 pp. 15/- 


Politics & World Affairs 


SOVIET POLITICS 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


For the first time within the compass ofa 
ingle volume, the full st hoy of Soviet 
Commit inism as a political movement and 


orld force is told in this m nasterly survey 
by the author of Hitler & the } 
Dictatorship 700 pp. al/- 


WILLIAM & SUN YAT-SEN 
MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


The remarkable story of the influence of 
an unknown thinker’s reasone fy attac k 
on Marxism upon the great Chinese 
revolutionary. _ 8/6 


ROBERT HALE 
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people often disguised under a cloak of crashing candour or indis- 
cretion, these qualities among others induced General Marshall to 
say that “he rendered a service to his country ”—and to all the 
nations allied against Hitler—“ which will never even vaguely be 
appreciated.” Thanks to Mr. Sherwood’s enthralling book that 
prophecy has now been laid to rest. 

But this book is far more than the record of Harry Hopkins. It is 
the intimate history of the higher direction of the United States 
from September, 1939, onwards. No one but Robert Sherwood could 
have painted this picture. He not only has all the artistry, the 
sensitivity and the insidious humour of a great writer, but he himself 
lived for years in the inner circle of the White House. He was 
the close friend, not only of Harry Hopkins, but also of Franklin 
Roosevelt, whose perplexing personality pervades almost every page 
of the narrative. Sherwood lived through many of the dramatic 
moments of those years in their company. He had access not only 
to Hopkins’s voluminous documents, but to many of the State papers 
of the White House, which he uses with rare historical discrimination. 
To supplement and control them he has amassed a large body of oral 
evidence taken from the leading figures in Washington and London. 
But more important than any of these sources are his own percep- 
tions and reflections, which lend unique vividness and grace to his 
story. It is its psychological rather than its documentary material 
which makes it so important and so authentic. The documents 
would sooner or later have been published anyhow, but only an 
intimate friend of the principal actors could lay bare the personal 
reactions and the motives which determined so much of the history 
of those critical years. 

The characteristic note of the book is struck in the opening chapter, 
The Friendship, which sketches the strange affinity which drew such 
dissimilar men as Roosevelt and Hopkins together. Behind the 
President’s outward charm and affability were concealed the loneli- 
ness inseparable from his high office and the bewildering contradic- 
tions of his “ heavily forested interior.” So often his animation and 
his jocosity were the mask of a sphinx-like silence, from which some 
startling project later emerged, such as the lend-lease idea con- 
ceived in the apparent relaxation of a fishing trip. Stroke by stroke 
the likeness of the real Roosevelt is delineated, “a man of infinite 
subtlety and obscurity,” soft and hard, ruthless and indulgent, idealist 
and realist, the creative artist in politics and the fascinating human 
being. His peculiar relationship with Mr. Churchill is delicately 
etched in as typical of both men, “a degree of frankness in inter- 
course, which, if not quite complete, was remarkably close to it.” 

No one perhaps but Roosevelt could have combined the two contra- 
dictory attitudes which he maintained during the torturing months 
of the phoney peace which prevailed in America from the fall of 
France to Pearl Harbour. On the one hand he had created an 
informal but highly effective alliance with Britain, while on the other 
he was assuring Congress and the American people, still clinging 
desperately to isolationism, that they would never be involved in 
“foreign warts.” To the English reader Mr. Sherwood’s unvarnished 
account of the pacifist spirit in America at that time and the appal- 
ling dilemma which it created for the President is particularly reveal- 
ing. Though a devoted admirer of Roosevelt, Mr. Sherwood looks 
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The Life of John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton 
MICHAEL JOYCE 
A vivid biography of the close friend of Byron ; of the Radical who 
went to Newgate for his opinions, and who later became a dignified 
elder statesman. With illustrations. 21s. net 
N + 
The Saracen’s Head 
or “ The Reluctant Crusader ” 
OSBERT LANCASTER 
These adventures of one of England’s hitherto unsung heroes are 
told with great delicacy and finesse. With the author's coloured and 
other illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 
e . 
Perseus in the Wind 
FREYA STARK 
The famous traveller here records her philosophy of the more personal 
journey that we all make through life. It is wise and most individual. 
With wood engravings by Reynolds Stone. 12s. 6d. net 
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at him, as at Hopkins, with the critical eye of the historian, which 
has enabled him to paint two masterly portraits. 

Of course, this book throws new light on many dark places. Its 
accounts of the gradual evolution of the Anglo-American combina- 
tion, of Hopkins’s first embassy to Stalin, and of the development of 
the strategic doctrines of the American Chiefs of Staff are of great 
value. Hardly less instructive is its demonstration of the flexibilities 
and the rigidities of the American constitution. It explains why 
Harry Hopkins, who was always a political liability to the President 
was nevertheless indispensable to him, and “ the extraordinary fact 
that the second most important individual in the United States 
Government during the most critical period of the world’s greatest 
war had no legitimate official position, nor even any desk of his own 
except a card-table in his bedroom.” But that bedroom was in the 
White House. 

This volume is unquestionably the most important American con- 
tribution yet made to the history of the war. It goes as far as Pearl 
Harbour and just beyond. The sequel, which is promised for the 
spring, will be awaited with intense interest. HAROLD BUTLER. 


James and Stevenson 

Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson. A Record of Friendship 

and Criticism. Edited with an introduction by Janet Adam Smith, 

(Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 
THE unwitting agent of providence was that essentially minor 
Victorian novelist Walter Besant. If Besant had not pontificated, at 
the Royal Institution in 1884, on the proper limitations and conscious 
moral purpose of the novel, James would not have contributed to 
Longman’s Magazine his Art of Fiction, an affirmation of the 
dignity and a plea for the liberty of this “most magnificent form of 
art”; nor would Stevenson have replied, also in Longman’s, with 
A Humble Remonstrance, an eloquent elaboration of the theme 
that the story-teller’s métier is to tell a story. It was this exchange 
of manifestos that led James to write to Stevenson as gratifying a 
letter as ever author. received from a stranger ; to which Stevenson 
replied in kind. They met in the summer of 1885 ; two years later 
Stevenson left England for the last time, and in little more than 
another seven years he was dead. 

The friendship began quickly and went deep. It was satisfying 
and stimulating to both. If satisfied in each the need for the stimulus 
of appreciation by an artist of like mind and like calibre. James 
in London was still something of a fish out of water ; he enjoyed 
réclame but no sales, and his literary friends were mostly either 
lightweights or sycophants. As for Stevenson, marriage had upset 
the balance of his friendships—notably his emotional but artistically 
fertile relationship with Henley—and his decision to leave Europe 
aroused not sympathy but uncomprehending resentment in the 
Colvins, Gosses and Andrew Langs. James, not having known 
Stevenson as a bachelor, was willing—and able—to engage the affec- 
tion of that “poor barbarous and merely instinctive lady,” Fanny 
Stevenson ; moreover he was almost alone in making the effort of 
imagination necessary to accept the Samoan exile. The measure of 
Stevenson’s affection and trust for James is his naming him an 
executor. What James thought of Stevenson he wrote, when the 
news of his friend’s death reached him, to Gosse: 


“Tt makes me cold and sick—and with the absolute, almost alarmed, 
sense of the visible material quenching of an indispensable light . . . . 
I’m not sure that it’s not-for him a great and happy fate ; but for us 
the loss of charm, of Suspense, of ‘fun’ is unutterable.” 


Miss Adam Smith has had the brilliant thought of assembling the 
two Longman’s essays, all the known letters that passed between the 
friends (a few of them unpublished before), Stevenson’s verses to 
James and James’s two published appreciations of Stevenson. The 
letters of one man, in bulk, however good, are slow reading; to 
print both sides of a correspondence in a single volume is more than 
to double the pace, and the pace of this volume is exhilarating. 
Here we have the great Anglo-American exponent of the new French 
analytical-psychological novel publicly preferring Treasure Island 
to Goncourt’s Chérie on the ground that the one “succeeded 
wonderfully ” in what it attempted while the other did not; here 
we have Stevenson publicly proving by his analysis of The Author 
of Beltraffio that, writer of boys’ adventure stories though he might 
be, he was yet competent to judge what a “novel of character” 
attempted, how it attempted it, and how far it succeeded ; Stevenson 
privately, in his first letter, recognising himself, as a craftsman, to 
be “a lout and slouch of the first water” compared with James, 
yet in the same breath imploring James to cast his characters in a 
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Management Survey 


By F. C. Hooper, B.Sc., F.L.LA. Formerly Joint Managing 
Director, Lewis’s Ltd. This book presents a broad picture of 
management under present-day conditions, and is of particu- 
lar interest to all taking courses in business administration, 
and those who study social relations in industry. 10/6 net 


Economics of Industrial 
Organization 


By A. Beacham, M.A., Ph.D. An excellent guide to the 
economics of industry, which is ideal for first year University 


students and those undergoing training in management. 
12/6 net 


Intelligent Listening 
to Music 


By William Johnson. A fascinating book which helps to a 
true understanding of music by showing how to cultivate 
well-directed listening. It also lists gramophone records which 
illustrate its main points. New fifth edition. 12/6 net 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 




















REDHEADS CANT BE LADIES 


JANE HARTLEY 


This brilliant author, a coming ‘‘ best seller,’’ has written this fast- 
moving witty novel with skilfully drawn characters, proving that 
Redheads can be Ladies sometimes ! 


THE LITTLE BLUE MAN 


DOROTHY HILL 


A romantic novel linking the |8th century with the present. 


9/6 net 











“An adventurous affair with some charming vignettes.”"—RALPH | 


STRAUS, Sunday Times. 


RED BOXES 


PETER NORTHMAN 


“ Exciting sea thriller.""—Liverpool Echo. 


‘* Underlying the breezy narration is a seriousness not often encoun- 
tered in this kind of thriller.”’ 


“There is no lack of thrills, varying from spooks to pirates.’’ 


—Truth. | 


Skeffington 








BOOKS 


available now or ready 
shortly 


MOZART’S PIANO CONCERTOS 
by C. M. GIRDLESTONE 


Professor Girdlestone traces the growth of Mozart’s inspiration 
and technique throughout his 23 piano concertos, their effect 
on the development of the form and their.relation to the most 
representative of his other compositions. 100 music examples. 

25/- net 


AUTO NOMAD IN SWEDEN 
by WILSON MacARTHUR 


The author of The River Fowey and The River Windrush toured 
Sweden, from Gothenburg to Lapland, up the heart of Sweden 
and back south again along the shores of the Baltic, camping 
by the way or staying in hikers’ hostels. 33pp. of photographs. 


16/- net 
HIGHLAND DAYS 
by THOMAS WEIR 


“ Mr. Thomas Weir is concerned with the highlights of moun- 
tain adventure—the tense action of difficult ascents, the dramatic 
unfolding of great rock masses from the dissolving mists, the 
grandeur of dawns and sunsets. The photographs are splendid 
examples of the Scottish mountain scene.”—Glasgow Herald. 
23 pp. of photographs. 12/6 net 


AN APPLE A DAY 
by PHILIP GOSSE 


“ Full of good stories and also of charm and atmosphere—a 
rare combination. This delightful book.”—Punch. “ Delight- 
ful.”—Daily Telegraph. “ Delightful.”— Yorkshire Post. “A 
sheer joy to read.”—Cavalcade. Drawings by Lynton Lamb. 


10/6 net 
TWILIGHT GREY 
by HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


All readers of Mr. Vachell’s reminiscences of days gone forever 
in Now Came Still Evening On will want this further book of 
remembrances which so happily transport us from present 
strife to the leisurely peaceful atmosphere of a past world. 

Ready Nov. 18th. 12/6 net 


SEA TROUT 


and Occasional Salmon 
by JEFFERY BLUETT 


A new book for all interested in fly-fishing, by a veteran angler 
with thirty years’ experience on the waters of the Tavy and 
other West-country rivers. With a 4-colour plate of flies found 
particularly deadly on these waters, and 8 pages of photo- 
graphs. Ready December 9th. 12/6 net 


REPRINTED 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 
by B. H. LIDDELL HART 


“The best book even he has written.”—Punch. 10/6 net 


CASSELL. 
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more abstract mould and pitch his incidents in a more emphatic key ; 
Stevenson enjoying The Princess Casamassima because of its more 
emphatic key (“ Yes, sir, you can do low life, I believe ”), judging 
Roderick Hudson “ first rate” but The Portrait of a Lady, its author’s 
favourite, “ BELOW YOU to write and me to read ” ; Stevenson address- 
ing sublime doggerel to the infamous heroine of The Marriages ; 
James praising The Master of Ballantrae unreservedly (“a pure hard 
crystal, my boy, a work of ineffable and exquisite art”) and Catriona 
jubilantly but with the reservation—accepted at once by Stevenson 
—that it starved the visual sense. Underlying all this, and* the 
pertinent, often harsh, criticisms of other writers—Hardy, Kipling, 
Barrie (“genius in him, but there’s a journalist at his elbow ”)—is 
the conviction that bound together these two so dissimilar crafts- 
men, the conviction that theirs was a sacred calling, attended by 
pleasures but not to be pursued without toils, vigils and distresses. 
There is almost nothing in this “record of friendship and 
criticism ” that has not long been accessible, with an effort, to 
readers of both novelists, if such there be. But it is one of Miss 
Adam Smith’s contentions—in an introductory essay that proves her 
sure-footed and sharp-witted in both camps—that the Jacobites 
relegate Stevenson to the nursery while the Stevensonians have 
never heard of James. If that be so, the disciples have not learned 
the lesson of the masters (here intelligently codified in a most elegant 
volume); for there was never a more discerning Jacobite than 
Stevenson, or a more enthusiastic Stevensonian than James. 
SIMON NOwWELL-SMITH. 


The Augustan Age 


A Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry. By James Sutherland. 
(Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Is there any other literary period that contains so many fascinating 
minor figures as the first half of the seventeenth century ?—love- 
poets who wrote with the unction of divines and devotional poets 
who pleaded or raged like disappointed lovers, satirists and moralists 
and crabbed Metaphysicals, as well as survivors of the Elizabethan 
age whose gift of lyrical simplicity was unimpaired by the confusion 
of the stormy years they lived through. Talent was widely dis- 
persed, generously distributed ; but soon after the death of Rochester 
(whose magnificent lyrics are still too little celebrated) the wandering 
rivulets of inspiration began to grow feebler and shallower, and 
gradually converged into strait and formal channels, as the ardour 
and irregularity of the Jacobeans and the Carolines gave way to the 
elegant conventionalism of later seventeenth-century  versifiers. 
Dryden was indeed a formidable artist ; but it cannot be said that he 
propagated originality among those who sought to follow him. Not 
until the triumphant emergence of Pope did the main stream of 
English poetry receive a new surprising influx. 

Though Pope died in 1744, his authority extended, almost un- 
questioned, to the opening of the next epoch. For Byron he was 
the poet par excellence, and provided a standard by which “the 
tadpoles of the Lakes” were judged and found wanting. No other 
poet enjoyed so long a reign or deserved it more completely ; and, 
whereas the foreign reader who wished to form a just impression 
of English seventeenth-century verse would be obliged to consider, 





A NEW BOOK BY 
| Bertrand Russell 


Bertrand Russell’s massive, comprehensive and illuminating History 
of Western Philosophy was characterised by Dr. G. M. TREVELYAN, 
O.M., as a “ great book.” Russell has now followed this with an 
equally brilliant work in which he considers the scope and limits |} 
of human knowledge. 





It is a fascinating enquiry for Russell does nothing less than to 





| clarify the relation of man to the universe. It is one of the highest 
|| contributions to the philosophy of our time written ina pellucid 
| English style that makes clear the most difficult philosophical concepts. || 
| 
| Human Knowledge 
| 
| ITS SCOPE AND LIMITS 
: Demy 8wvo. 538 pp. 18s. met 
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not only Milton and Dryden, but the productions of a dozen less 
conspicuous writers, a study of Pope and Gray would give him a 
comprehensive idea of the great Augustan noontide. Both very much 
themselves, they were yet essentially of their period. With a faithful 
acceptance of approved poetic models, they combined a large measure 
of individual genius. Exceedingly original beneath the surface, they 
imparted to the surface of their work a technical smoothness which 
their contemporaries loved and valued. 

Yes, the hurried tourist would not go far wrong if his exploration 
were confined to Pope’s and Gray’s collected poems. But an 
English lover of poetry cannot plead the same excuses ; and it js 
evident that we shall appreciate these two masters all the more, 
and understand them far more thoroughly, when we know something 
of the poetic aspirations and critical tastes and prejudices which they 
shared with a variety of smaller men of letters. A Preface to 
Eighteenth Century Poetry by Mr. James Sutherland covers the 
ground,in a manner patient and scholarly but neither laborious nor 
pedantic. Read it from end to end; for it is worth the effort. 
Or dip into it here and there, fastening as you go on sug- 
gestive observations. Turn, for example, to Chapter VIII, entitled 
“Poetry as an Art.” In this section Mr. Sutherland distinguishes 
between the Classical and the Romantic attitudes towards poetic 
literature: “Coleridge and Shelley, you might almost say, wrote 
poetry: Dryden and Pope wrote poems. The eighteenth-century 
poet invariably thought in terms of the poem, the thing to be 
made. ... When poetry is thought of primarily as an art, and not 
as an imaginative experience which may or may not find expression 
in words, the emphasis will fall naturally on the finished product.” 
John Dennis (a not unintelligent critic, though Pope hated and 
abused him) put the matter very sensibly. “Poetry (he remarked) 
is either an art, or whimsy and fanaticism. If it is an art, it follows 
that it must propose an end to itself, and afterwards lay down proper 
means for attaining that end.” 

“Proper means”—there is the crux of the problem. Just as 
some themes and some expressions were proper to the art of poetry, 
others were improper and on no account admissible. The seven- 
teenth century had been a dangerous, adventurous and experimental 
epoch ; the eighteenth was sure of its own achievements and had 
developed a civilisation that for a while entirely satisfied it. The 
Augustans were disinclined to take risks; and in fact, few risks 
seemed necessary ; with the result that English poets were prepared 
to accept the discipline of a set of rigid canons—nearly as rigid as 
those that once regulated Chinese verse and painting ; and it took 
an artist of exceptional brilliance to incorporate them in a poetic 
style that was his and no one else’s, Pope employed conventional 
idioms, but in employing he transfigured them. Gray, too, accom- 
plished the remarkable feat of maintaining the correct degree of 
decorous reserve, yet satisfying the individual needs of his poetic 
temperament. Again we are indebted to Mr. Sutherland for some 
perceptive phrases. Of the famous Ode on a Distant Prospect, he 
observes that, although it includes “no direct expression of his 
feelings, except in the second stanza . . . the whole poem is about 
Gray’s feelings, a Gray who . . . now feels as a man what, as a 
schoolboy at Eton, he had only construed—‘ Sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentum mortalia tangunt.” But Gray is an artist of exquisite 
restraint. . . . His personal feeling is almost never stated, it emerges; 
and the eighteenth century liked him the better for it.” 

Do we like him the better ourselves ? Well, in middle life it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that such an employment of poetic 
gifts, when it succeeds (which, we must admit, it does not often 
do), may produce works of incomparable gravity and beauty, un- 
spoiled by those touches of “ whimsy and fanaticism ” which detract 
from our enjoyment of many nineteenth-century masterpieces. But 
Pope and Gray are wonderful exceptions; and Prior and Gay, 
Tickell, Thompson, Parnell, Young, Johnson were poets of inter- 
mittent ability, playing an elaborate literary game which for a few 
memorable lines becomes real and impressive, then dies away once 
more into ceremonious artifice. Johnson’s genius is revealed in frag- 
ments ; Young has his brief exciting flashes ; Thompson’s talent 
peers out at us ever and again through a web of clever line-spinning. 
Mr. Sutherland, however, is as sympathetic towards these lesser 
poets, and as appreciative of what they tried to accomplish, as he 
is discriminating in his praise of the mighty author of The Dunciad. 
His book is full of interesting judgements ; but one passage, illus- 
trating the code of good manners obeyed by cighteenth-century 
poets, particularly delighted me. “ Lowness” was a vice that must 
be shunned at any cost ; and, when Pope secured the services of his 
friend, the Reverend Elijah Fenton, to help him with the Odyssey, 
poor Fenton, embarking on Book XX, encountered numerous 
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Ready November 15th 


Scottish Crafts IAN FINLAY 


This beautifully produced book deals with the many varied 
aspects of Scottish culture and the results to be observed in 
Scotland’s history. A wealth of coloured and black-and-white 
illustrations aids the text most effectively. 17s. 6d. net. 


Report My Signals 
ANTONY BRETT-JAMES 


A memorable account of the loyalty and affection that bound 
Indians and Britons together in one great team—the 5th 
Indian Division. Illustrated with maps, photographs and 15 
pencil sketches by the author. 

Book Society Recommendation. 15s. net, 


Best One-Act Plays 1946-47 
J. W. MARRIOTT 


J. W. Marriott’s first selection of Best One-Act Plays 
appeared in 1931, and this 1946-47 volume is the fourteenth 
in the series. Although the present selection contains serious 
drama, there is a large proportion of light and farcical comedy. 

8s. 6d. net. 


Uncle Willie & the Bicycle Shop 
BROCK WILLIAMS 


A fast moving, humorous novel concerning high life in the 
early 1900’s, when the bicycle was the fastest thing on the 
toad and Uncle Willie equally fast on the bottle! 7s. 6d. net. 
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| NONSENSE 
Latham neg 


This book we present for both profit and pleasure, 
To lighten our cares and to brighten your leisure; 
And if you are wondering what there is in it, 
Then may we suggest that you buy and begin it. 
But in case you are nervous of what you may find, 
Z is harmless to children, and fairly refined ; 

It is not about glamour—at least, not a lot ; 

It is not about passion—except in one spot. 

It is not about housing, the Premier’s views, 

The Chancellor’s budget, or coupons, or queues; 
It is not about capital, labour, or money, 

Or mother-in-law ; yet we think it is funny. 

And if after this you are left in some doubt 

As to what there is left to be funny about, 

May we ask, with a modest but confident pride, 
That you look at the verses and pictures inside 7 


with numerous drawings by 


VICTORIA 
Royal 4to 15s. net 
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PREJUDICE & “THIS long and valuable book brings 
JUDGMENT one into contact with a rare per- . 
sonality. It will enable people 


by to understand what alertness of 
Sir James Grigg intellect, what purity of cliaracter, 
go to form our great Civil Servants.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON 

Recommended by the Book Society 16s. 


Mr. PRESIDENT MR. ASHLEY outlines the evolution of 
by that unique democratic institution, 

the American Presidency, and pre- 
Maurice Ashley sents acute and enlightening studies 
of six great holders of that office. 


Illustrated 218. 


CRY, ‘1 HAVE been profoundly moved by 
it—by its sincerity and deep beauty. 
THE BELOVED It’s i utiles heck” and > 
COUNTRY one who loves South Africa and is 
by fascinated by it as I am, the book 
is a tremendous stimulant.’ DAME 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
Book Society Fiction Choice 9s. 6d. 


Alan Paton 


1848-1948 


TO-MORROW, November 6th, is the centenary of the birth 
of Richard Jefferies. To mark this occasion we shall 
publish on Monday a compendium of Jefferies’s best work, 
assembled by the well-known authority on Victorian 
literature, Malcolm Elwin. It contains the whole of The 
Story of My Heart; the important 

part of Amaryllis at the Fair; care- 

THE ESSENTIAL fully chosen cages Bevis, 
reene Ferne Farm, and The Dewe 
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difficulties. “How I shall get over the bitch and her puppies ... 
(groaned the translator) and the cow-heel that was thrown at 
Ulysses’ head, I know not.” The bitch proved easy enough: she 
became “the mother mastiff”; but “the cow-heel . . . presented 
Fenton with a stiffer problem of devitalisation.” Homer’s treatment 
was deplorably matter-of-fact: “So saying, he hurled with strong 
hand the hoof of an ox, taking it up from the basket where it lay ” ; 
and Fenton at length substituted the following eloquent periphrasis : 
“He said: and of the steer before him plac’d, 
That sinewy fragment at Ulysses cast, 
Where to the pastern-borne, by nerves combin’d, 
The well-horn’d foot indissolubly join’d.” 
Mr. Sutherland’s Preface is a book I warmly recommend to all 
students of poetry and every lover of the eighteenth century. 
. PETER QUENNELL. 


Foxhunting 


By A. Henry Higginson. (Collins. 


Foxhunting, Theory and Practice. 
15s.) 
THere can be few styles of foxhunting literature which have not 
by now been graced by the pen of Mr. Higginson. We know him, 
for instance, as the author of novels, histories, biographies and an 
autobiography. Now he has produced a text-book, and a good text- 
book, as one would expect from a Master 6f Hounds with so many 
years of experience. Mr. Higginson has not much fresh material 
to add to the opinions of the recognised authorities on English fox- 
hunting, of which he has gathered together the very best. His 
own special contribution is the outcome of his career as a Master 
of Hounds in the United States of America. Conditions in the 
hunting field there are radically different, of course, including a 
drier climate, lighter land and more woodland and scrub. In short, 
American countries are, judged by our standards, very rough. 


most 
That should, and does, favour the American foxhound who, if we 
may believe his supporters, has a better nose and voice and, on 


the light going, an adequate constitution. It is reassuring to find 
that Mr. Higginson, who is one of the few Masters to have hunted 
hounds both in the States and over here, can quote several instances 
of the supremacy of the English and the Welsh-cross foxhound on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Two other points deserve attention. Since the author gained his 
experience of English foxhunting mainly between the two wars, 
it is only natural that he should give instruction based on the 
conditions that obtained during those twenty years. Although we 
did not reckon at the time, however, that there was anything golden 
about that age, looking back now we can appreciate that there was 
more than a touch of gold—at least compared to conditions today. 
Mr. Higginson’s discourse on feeding of hounds, for instance, is 
based on oatmeal. It is very doubtful, however, whether all the 
foxhounds in Great Britain today consume as much as a ton of 
oatmeal a year. The expense of oatmeal is prohibitive, and in any 
case no Master would wish to feed to his hounds meal which could 
so readily be used for human consumption. Let us hope that another 
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turn of the wheel of fortune will restore the full practical value of 
the author’s advice—but when ? 

The other point is that Mr. Higginson is an acknowledged 
authority on the writers of books on foxhunting, a motley collection 
of authors, on whose careers, extending over some two hundred 
years, he has carried out much patient research. Some results of his 
labours are given in this volume in an excellent list of books recom. 
mended as valuable to the students of foxhunting. Mr. Higginson, 
being himself such a book-lover, is easily tempted to quote from 
his favourite authorities. That, however, is not necessary, for he 
is at his best when he is quoting from his own storehouse of practical 
experience, MICHAEL Berry. 


Six Presidents 


Mr. President: An Introduction to American History. 
Ashley. (Cape. 2ls.) 

IGNORANCE in this country about the United States has not persisted 
through lack of books designed to enlighten. For well over a 
century America has been a favourite theme for British authors. The 
spate of writing has varied with the extent to which American 
problems have impinged on Britain.. The last war, inevitably, 
stimulated British curiosity, and the result has been a series of books 
from short histories to personal impressions which appear to have a 
ready market. In particular a number of people who might other- 
wise never have visited the United States found themselves posted to 
Washington. Many of these, such is the instinct of the Island Race 
for self-protection, did their best to Shield themselves from the 
blustering winds of America by huddling together in the British 
colony. A few, however, more robust and more sensitive, responded 
to the excitement of the American continent. Among them was 
Major Ashley for whom the landscape from the New York- 
Washington train suggested other thoughts than the usual com- 
parisons with the Home Counties. A trained historian, he decided 
to discover America’s past for himself and for the intelligent but 
uninformed English reader. His book Mr. President is the result. 


Instead of writing another short history of the United States Mr. 
Ashley chose to introduce his readers to America’s past through the 
personalities of six great Presidents. This was a wise choice ; for 
biography is often the best introduction to the past. After reading 
these six essays the lay reader will be left With a series of well- 
defined impressions of important crises in American history, whereas 
the impression left by a general history would have been inevitably 
more remote, indefinite and unfocused. The Presidents chosen are 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Wilson, each of whom represents in greater or less degree a crisis 
in American development and a new stage in the growth of the 
presidential powers. It is to be regretted that the author, in spite 
of his good reasons, did not chance his arm by completing the series 
with a study of Franklin Roosevelt. The omission has meant that 
the book stops short of its own thematic completeness ; the career 
of Wilson in both its domestic and foreign aspects leaves large 
question marks which that of F.D.R. goes some way towards 
answering. Instead, the author provides an epilogue on Anglo- 
American .relations which is too slight to merit inclusion among 
the other more solidly built pieces. 


By Maurice 


The presidential studies are of sufficient length to do justice to 
the careers of their subjects. The author is a competent graftsman ; 
he selects his material judiciously on the basis of the best American 
historical writing, and the reader can be certain of finding clear and 
trustworthy accounts of the six men concerned. Inevitably the 
figures vary in vividness and animation. For instance, Theodore 
Roosevelt comes energetically to life whereas Lincoln moves more 
disjointedly (it clearly needs a rare imaginative artist to recreate this 
complex and great-hearted man) and Wilson is presented with the 
icy detachment which no doubt his personality invites. 

Although biographical studies such as these provide an excellent 
introduction to American history, the approach has its limitations. 
Thus while gne obtains a good general impression of the circum- 
stances surrounding the lives of the Presidents, and even of the 
growth in stature of the Executive office, one is not always brought 
to see the basic pressures governing the growth of the United States 
which underlie the careers of Presidents. Here and there occur 
passages which are superficial rather than condensed in their treat- 
ment of big issues. This is particularly the case with Jacksonian 
democracy and the Gilded Age. Thus to those without a knowledge 
of American history some passages may be obscure ; but the book 
will encourage such readers to venture further into a greatly reward- 
ing field of reading. FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 
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Tocqueville 


The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Edited with many additions and introduced by 
J. P. Mayer. (The Harvill Press. 21s.) 
Tus translation of Tocqueville’s Recollections is substantially the 
same as that of 1896, but the text has been enlarged by the important 
additions contained in the Gallimard edition of 1942, edited by M. Luc 
Monnier. There is also an introduction by Mr. J. P. Mayer. One’s 
natural instinct would be to say that the publishers had performed a 
valuable service by making the English text once more available, if 
they had not been only too conscious of it themselves. There is 
hothing in the editing or the introduction to justify the exorbitant 
price of this volume, and given this one fails to see what useful 
purpose it performs. The serious student will go to M. Monnier’s 
edition ; the general public will not be able to afford Mr. Mayer’s. 
One is tempted to think that the price of English scholarship rises as 
its standard declines. 

An opportunity has been lost because one might justifiably expect 
a wider public for these Recollections today than at any other time. 
(The author of Democracy in America and The Ancien Régime in 
France is perhaps the most profound and acute political philosopher 
that democracy has yet produced, most of all because he saw 
democracy so clearly as the political form of a social revolution which, 
incomplete in his own day, is still uncompleted in ours. For the 
Study of this revolution he had three invaluable qualifications. He 
was a historian who had deeply studied its origins. He had observed 
its practice under the clinically but not otherwise pure conditions of 
the United States. And by birth and instinct he was sufficiently 
detached from it to achieve as high a degree of objectivity as one 
ever wishes for in historical or political studies. 

But not so detached that he did not rush to take a part in it. These 

emoirs are a record of some two years of Tocqueville’s most intense 
political activity, beginning with the fall of Louis Philippe and end- 
ing with the fall of Barrot’s Ministry, in which Tocqueville was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Thus they cove: both the February and 
the June days in Paris in 1848. They fall very sharply into two 
parts. In the first Tocqueville records his memories of the Revolu- 
tion, and in the second of his attempts to put into practice, as a 
Minister-of Louis Napoleon, the principles he thought he had learned 
from his political studies and experience. 

The account of the events of 1848 is to my mind one of the best 
we possess of a political and social crisis as seen by one who was 
actively and consciously involved. The feverish activity of the poli- 
ticians, the confusion of motives and aims, the significance of the 
irrelevant, the unexpected, the accidental, the minute-by-minute 
development of a revolutionary crisis in which individual ambitions 
seem trivial and men’s actions like those of sleepwalkers ; all these 
have never been better portrayed, and yet at the same time Tocque- 
ville conveys his sense of some great anonymous force at work which 
gives a kind of nobility to his narrative. Nothing could be more 
brilliant and acid than his rapid portraits of the human agents in 
these events ; nothing more sober and grave than his analysis of the 
process in which they were playing a part. It is this sustained con- 
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trast between the futility of huinan effort and the importance of 
what men achieve that gives these memoirs their distinctive flavour. 
Their details are petty and squalid ; the picture they convey has a 
certain grandeur which would be tragic if ome could find a 
meaning in it. 

One finds here, as in Tocqueville’s other works, the same sceptical 
conservatism combined with an almost clairvoyant perception of the 
dominant forces of the modern age ; the same love of France com- 
bined with the sharpest insight into her vices and weaknesses ; the 
same belief in the liberal abstractions of Freedom, Justice and Truth 
combined with a profoundly pessimistic view that modern democracy 
may be little concerned with such things. Only here, because 
Tocqueville is recounting his own actions and descr.bing men whom 
he knew himself, these personal qualities of his stand out in sharper 
relief and throw a revealing light on his two great masterpieces, 
It was to Tocqueville’s honour that his insight into the dangers 
implicit in democracy did not make him despair of it, indeed did 
not prevent him from defending it. The second part of his memoirs 
describes his personal effort to make democracy work, to “ save the 
Republic with the help of those who do not love it.” From a his- 
torical point of view it is of less interest than the first part; it is 
none the less interesting as an additional revelation of Tocqueville’s 
character and political beliefs. 

De Mattos’s translation is far from adequate ; even so, these pages 
preserve something of the extraordinary brilliance of Tocqueville’s 
narrative. Goronwy REES. 


The P.R.B. 


Pre-Raphaelite Painters. By Robin Ironside, with a Descriptive Catalogue 

by John Gere. (Phaidon Press. 25s.) 
Tue Phaidon volume of Pre-Raphaelite painters coincides happily 
with the last of the centenary exhibitions ; unhappily it is, in some 
respects, less than a worthy permanent memorial of the Brother- 
hood. Recent exhibitions and research have brought to light new 
and little-known works, some of them here reproduced for the 
first time ; after the period when these painters were violently out 
of fashion we are ready to place them in historical perspective. Mr. 
Ironside, in a somewhat overwritten and precious introduction (“ the 
broad propensities from which the Pre-Raphaelites struck their spark 
of beauty are discernible”), can now see them not as an unheralded 
phenomenon but as part of the European movement away from 
classical convention ; he relates their work to Victorian social con- 
ditions and rightly limits the essential inspiration to the intense 
years of the ’fifties and early ’sixties. By then the enthusiasm which 
kindled the hard gem-like flame had burnt itself out. It is passionate, 
emotional intensity which makes the work of those years live ; with 
Millais it checked facility and in Rossetti outweighed faulty tech- 
nique. That control gone, the descent to Bubbles and Venus 
Verticordia was easy and all too swift. Of the domestic tragedy which 
ended Ruskin’s friendship with Millais, Mr. Gere acutely remarks 
that had his influence continued the degeneracy of Millais’s art 
might well have been longer delayed. Contrary to current fashion, 
Mr. Gere gives Ruskin the justice and understanding which are 
his due. 

The descriptive catalogue contains a wealth of information, much 
of it mew, the results of careful scholarly study combined with 
taste. Enthusiasm perhaps leads to too eclectic treatment with a 
tendency to dwell on certain painters and works. The detailed 
documentation will have more appeal to the specialised student than 
to the general reader, but even he hardly needs to be told that George 
Herbert was vicar of Bemerton, if indeed he wants that dull Dyce 
at all. There are occasional errors, and the location of at least one 
picture is not up to date. Cornelius Overbeck (an unfortunate 
portmanteau in Mr. Ironside’s department) makes a Siamese twin 
of two German artists. Méillais’s picture is not the Prescribed but 
Proscribed Royalist. There is at least the possibility that a drawing 
in the Ashmolean may be the “missing” Dante illustration 
(Purg. xxviii, §2) commissioned by Ruskin in 1856, or a study for it ; 
it was once in his possession. The smaller Oxford version of 
Seddon’s Jerusalem has its own problems and deserved record, as 
did the Dublin replica of The Return of the Dove to the Ark ; both 
early instances of the Pre-Raphaelites’ curious readiness to repeat 
their work. Macracken, first of those northern merchant patrons 
of the new school, was not a shipping agent (a mistake started by 
W. M. Rossetti) but a linen and cotton broker. Changing trade 
conditions led to the sale of his pictures and the ultimate enrichment 
of Ashmolean and National Gallery ; the man who had courage to 
buy Rossetti’s “blessed white eve-sore”"—Ecce Ancilla Domini— 
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in 1853 is not to be forgotten. Still, minor sins of omission and 
commission do not detract from the general reliability and informa- 
tiveness of Mr. Gere’s work. 

A volume of this kind is inevitably an anthology reflecting the 
tastes and knowledge of the compilers which will not necessarily 
be those of every reader. Everyone will welcome the stress laid 
on Madox Brown’s landscape paintings, though it is a pity the most 
important of them is reduced to an illustration hors texte ; likewise 
the liberal selection from Arthur Hughes, the most hauntingly poetic 
of all the Pre-Raphaelites. His portrait of Alexander Munro as 
Ferdinand (reproduced for the first time) is an interesting contrast 
with Millais’s almost contemporary treatment of this theme. The 
pen study for Home from Sea is also new,.and bears out Mr. Gere’s 
theory that the figure of the girl is a later sentimental addition to 
the painting. We would suggest that the Ewell Spring drawing 
must also be linked with the history of this picture. One of W. B. 
Scott’s almost unknown contributions to the decorative scheme at 
Wallington is an important novelty; his unfamiliar Swinburne at 
Balliol would have been a useful complement. We would gladly 
sacrifice so many late dim Burne Jones for the series of astonishing 
pen drawings on vellum he started at Oxford in 1856. The Knight's 
Farewell, for instance, has never been reproduced, and is the very 
quintessence of pure Pre-Raphaelite feeling. Miss Siddal will always 
have a strange romantic fascination. Clerk Saunders is here, but 
of her limited output Lady Macbeth and the eerie We are Seven 
still await illustration. A chance has been missed. One of the 
later Rossettis might have been included when Hunt’s licence is 
extended to 1875. The three “Guggums” are of high quality, and 
Mrs. Morris is represented in the wonderful Dublin Guenevere. 
But what has happened to poor Fanny ? Not one face but three 
look out from all his canvases, and we might have been allowed a 
sight of the third muse. There is that fine profile head, formerly 
in the Walpole collection, in just the same technique of pen and 
wash as that to which the uninteresting Mrs. Beyer apparently 
owes her inclusion ; a technique not nearly so rare with Rossetti as 
Mr. Gere implies. Collins is not represented at all—too high a price 
to pay for Bowler. 

In these matters de gustibus ... but with the quality of the 
plates there is a legitimate quarrel. Colour reproduction one can 
accept as an approximation ; in black and white the Pre-Raphaelites 
demand precise clarity of detail and distinction of tones. Neither 
quality will be found in most of these plates. Beata Beatrix is a 
sticky grey-black mass where all values disappear and with them 
all the quality of the original. In the Millais Ruskin, coat and rocky 
background merge in an inky black without a trace of the delicate 
detail. No one unfamiliar with the original could even suspect the 
existence of monogram, date and inscription in the Dublin drawing. 
Poor photographs may have been used, or the plates too hastily 
passed. ‘hatever the reason it is regrettable that the illustrations 
are unworthy of a press which has done the cause of art some 
service in the past, and of a book on which care and scholarship 
have been expended. JoHN Bryson. 
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Count Sforza on Italy 


Italy and Italians. By Count Carlo Sforza. Translated by Edward 
Hutton. (Muller. 12s. 6d.) 
THIS appears to be a rearrangement and a better translation of 
several earlier publications based upon Count Sforza’s lectures at the 
University of California in 1942, which had as their subject con- 
temporary Italy and its origins. Most of the same material is to be 
found in The Real Italians, published in New York in 1942, L’Italig 
dal 1914 al 1944 quale io la vidi (Mondadori, 1944 and 1945), and 
in Contemporary Italy—Its Intellectual and Moral Origins, also 
published by Muller in 1946. It should be added that, while one 
can scarcely hope to find any fresh illumination in this new publica- 
tion, Count Sforza’s material has gained rather than lost by being 
presented to us in a revised version. ; 

There is a passage in the first chapter of Italy and Italians which 
gives the measure of his work and is something of permanent value, 

“Every Italian city” (Count Sforza writes) “is still a nation: 
the province that surrounds it has constituted itself organically in 
the course of the centuries without any intervention of artificial 
or rational cuts or divisions as were made in France in 1799 
With the exception of the various prefectures invented by Fascism 
(for reasons .of policing), all the Italian provinces perpetuate a 
territorial unity, already in existence in the Roman epoch; we 
might say of them that they are a part of the intimate manner 
of existence of every Italian, together with the supreme unwritten 
law of federation, which ajJready made their unity at the time of 
the original Libertas Romana... . 

“In truth, of all the great peoples of Europe the Italians are the 
most particularist ; but they know how to be so without risk, because 
time, sorrow and glory have made their unity indestructible.” 

Count Sforza is intimately familiar with the history and the litera- 
ture of his country, and he well knows how to interpret both to the 
English-speaking world. In particular he spent long enough in the 
United States to study the large problem of the Italian immigrants 
there, the problem of Italian-born parents and their American-born 
sons which is given a little extra poignancy by the extraordinary 
tenacity of Italian family ties. “The young men are already 
Americans ; optimistic at all costs. But life is not a thing always 
to be regarded with optimism.” 

Count Sforza himself remains nevertheless an optimist and a 
Mazzinian to the end. “The important thing,” he concludes, “is 
to know not whither the world is going but whither each of us is 
going. In an Italy less disturbed than that of today, Mazzini said 
to our fathers: ‘You will not create better conditions, if you do 
not yourselves become better men.’” In the grim circumstances 
of the continuous cold war counsels of perfection seem a little 
unreal, but perhaps there was never greater need for pure indi- 
vidualism than there is today, and perhaps Count Sforza’s book may 
help to strengthen individualistic determination here and there. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


The ‘‘ Philosophia Perennis”’ 


Vedanta for the Western World. Edited with an Introduction by 
Christopher Isherwood. (Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Tuts country has long been linked with India, and in the past Great 
Britain has been of considerabie help to her in developing he 
material resources. Up to now the flow of ideas between the two 
countries has been almost entirely from West to East, but now that 
the older country—for the civilisation of India is indeed old—has 
attained her political independence, it is to be hoped that traffic 
in the opposite direction will grow in volume. For backward though 
India is in science, she has always been pre-eminent in the spheres 
of philosophy and religion. A book which deals authoritatively 
with the most ancient religious writings now known to the world 
is therefore to be welcomed. 

The Vedanta. covers not only the Vedas themselves, but that 
whole body of literature which explains and comments upon theit 
teaching. It is based on four simple and fundamental propositions ; 
that there is a Brahman, Godhead or Divine Ground, which is the 
unmanifested principle of all manifestations ; that the real nature 
of man is divine ; that the aim of human existence is to realise this 
divine nature; that religions, however much they may outwardly 
differ, are inwardly and basically the same. In Vedanta for the 
Western World a team of well-known British intellectuals has 
combined with a number oi Vedantists and Hindu adepts in yoga 
to present the philosophy that underlies all religions in a torm 
easily comprehensible to the Western mind. Coming as this book 
does from such well-known writers as Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard 
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and Christopher Isherwood, its literary qualities can be taken for 
granted, but what could not have been so readily assumed is that 
the craftsmanship of their Indian collaborators would have been 
of such a high order.. Yet such is the case, and the chapters for 
which these Indian writers have been responsible are undoubtedly 
amongst the best in the book. They give evidence of as clear an 
understanding of Western psychology as of Eastern philosophy and 
religion, 

What enhances the value of this work is that it appears at a time 
of widespread disillusionment and _ self-searching,, when many 
thoughtful people are beginning to realise that Western culture is 
in a rapid decline and is only likely to be saved by means of a 
great spiritual revival. The humanism on which Westerners have 
long pinned our faith has failed us, and Christianity, for which this 
synthetic religion was to have acted as a substitute, is now at a low 
ebb. We are now beginning to realise the truth in the prophet’s 
words: “Where there is no vision the people perish.” Moffat has 
given an alternative translation of this ancient text which is still 
more descriptive of modern times: “Where there is no vision the 
people cast off restraint.” 

Can the Vedanta provide that vision which is so badly needed 
at the present day ? The contributors to this book believe that it 
can, if not for the multitude, at any rate, for leaders of thought. 
Many of these leaders see the necessity for an idealist philosophy 
and for a new way of living, but they are unable to accept the 
initial tests required of them for church membership. The Vedanta 
makes no preliminary demands of those who wish to partake of its 
wisdom. The Indian Vedantist and philosopher Pataniali even went 
so far as to say that belief in God was not a necessary preliminary 
for embarking on a spiritual adventure. In his chapter on the yoga 
of meditation, Swami Prabhavananda writes of Patanjali as follows: 

“To him religion is an experience: therefore, whether you have 
theories, or preconceived ideas, whether you believe in God or not, 
does not matter. To the seeker after truth, who follows certain 
principles and makes the experiment, the truth will be revealed, 
because truth is truth, an existent factor, not anything imaginary, but a 
matter of fact and experience. Patanjali, however, says that a belief 
in God is one of the means to practice yoga.” 

No attempt is made in this book to convert the reader from 
Christian to Hindu modes of thought, for when the basic truths of 
all the great religions are the same, what need is there for such a 
change ? What the authors evidently hope is that a wider knowledge 
of the most ancient religious writings in the world may be the 

neans of reviving Western man’s belief in the existence of a spiritual 
world behind this material world. There is a strong note of 
sincerity in this book which commands our respect. 

KENNETH WALKER. 


Russia Arraigned 


Inquest on an Ally. By Paul Winterton. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
His self-appointed 
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which nowadays separates writing from publication the Kremlin hag 
beaten him to it. Whatever the toiling masses of the country may 
feel about Russia just now, few of the people to whom this book 
is addressed still require convincing that she is out to ruin us. 

This means that as far as its general thesis goes there is little 
to argue about in this book. On the other hand, it is very far 
from being out of date. It is one thing to realise that Stalin wishes 
us harm and has done so, not in vain, for a long time past; but 
it is quite another thing to keep pat in one’s mind the tortuous 
history of word and deed which, by accumulation, has convinced 
us of the fact. Faced with an able debater and relying on memory 
alone, one finds it all too easy to make a hash of the case against 
Russia ; there is scarcely a single action of the Soviet Government 
during the past three years which, taken by itself, cannot be more 
or less plausibly explained away, and scarcely a single pronounce- 
ment which cannot be cancelled out by a contradictory saying— 
usually by Stalin himself, the arch-confounder. But when the 
broad network of words and actions is seen as a whole it is not 
so easy to explain away. You may run a man down in your car 
and get away with death by misadventure; you can push another 
man under a train and persuade another set of witnesses that it was 
all an accident ; you can let off a gun at a third unfortunate and 
suffer nothing worse than a homily from the Coroner about playing 
with loaded firearms. But if you do this sort of thing once too 
often somebody in Scotland Yard will decide that you are too clumsy 
to be true. Mr. Winterton has here collected together the Soviet 
crimes, which, looked at separately, might not be crimes ; and the 
great value of his book is that it presents not bits of the case against 
the U.S.S.R. as a member of the international family (which is 
what Mr. Bevin keeps on doing), but the whole of it taken together 
and supported by close documentation. The Kremlin and the 
satellite States (the book was finished before the Czech affair and 
long before the Tito row)—the Kremlin and Germany—the Kremlin 
and the Middle East—the Far East—the British Empire—the Labour 
Government—U.N.O.—the atom bomb—the Marshall Plan and 
E.R.P. . . . It makes a formidable record of thuggery, swindle and 
sabotage, beginning long before the war with Germany was over 
and likely to continue until the West is strong enough to stop it 

But when what the Kremlin is doing is established beyond a 
shadow of doubt, what next? Mr. Winterton is not so good here 
He is not, it appears, at least for his immediate purpose, interested 
in speculation. He believes, as anyone who knows Russia as well 
as he does must believe, that the Kremlin is not planning a military 
assault upon the West. He says, which is obvious, that it prefers 
to get all it can without war. But when it comes to deciding how 
much it wants and why, he is less satisfactory. He shows us an 
aggressive- and expanding Russia in a vacuum. The picture he 
produces resembles those Order of Battle maps which show only 
the strength and dispositions of one side. The I.O. locating and 
identifying enemy formations has done his job and the map looks 
fine to him; but taken by itself it is useless. To bring it alive 
and turn it into sense you need to know among other things not 
only the enemy’s objectives but also the disposition of your own 
troops and what the enemy may consider your own objectives to be. 
Mr. Winterton has nothing to say about any of these things except, 
and only a little, about the enemy’s objectives. 

If Mr. Winterton had been content to demonstrate Soviet bad 
faith and leave it at‘that it would be unnecessary to raise this matter. 
But to strengthen his own argument he himself broaches the question 
of first causes, ascribing Soviet expansionism indifferently to the 
quest for world revolution and imperial ambitions as though these 
were interchangeable, instead of being packed with potential contra- 
dictions which, developed, may change the course of Russian 
history. C. W. Epwarps. 


Thirty Years Ago 
A Passing World. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Tus is the fourth volume in a series of reminiscences written by 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, and just because every fragment saved from 
the disintegrating passage of time is precious, it merits and no doubt 
will win a wide range of readers. The first two volumes of the 
series dealt with experiences in France, and the third with life in 
London and neighbours in Westminster. It closed just before the 
opening of the First World War. The new volume also deals with 


London life and a society that is not so much passing as passed 
The ambience is Edwardian, the bracket of time Georgian. 

The writer is particularly good at re-creating the atmosphere of a 
day when war was a curious novelty and everyone rushed out on to 
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the pavements to see the Zeppelins. Some people went so far as 
to follow, their course in taxis, and even Mrs. Lowndes propped 
open her front door in Barton Street the better to watch “ the small 
trout” that seemed to be “ floating above the Abbey.” The bombing 
of Liverpool Street Station and of the house next to Chelsea 
Hospital are vividly told with a ghoulish note on the graves forced 
open by the detonation. It was a dawn visit to the scene of this 
disaster and the sight of a child’s sock—or was it a foot?—in the 
branches of a plane tree that decided me to send my children out of 
London that very afternoon. 


Mrs. Lowndes knew all the great Liberal personages of the day, 
with the exception of Lloyd George, intimately, and her pages are 
full of allusions to and stories about Sir Edward Grey, Lord and 
Lady Glenconner, both the Asquiths, and especially the ill-treated 
Haldane who was given no credit for founding the Territorial Army 
and was accused of being pro-German. The book is crowded with 
figures all of lesser or greater eminence. All of them, save Hilaire 
Belloc and Baroness Budberg, are dead. A strange episode taking 
place at an evening party at Lady Glenconner’s is recounted. 
The author was conversing with Robert Ross, who, like herself, had 
been dining in the house, when the “ party ” began to arrive. Lord 
Alfred Douglas was announced, and Ross started to his feet. The 
newcomer, to the accompaniment of violent abuse, advanced on him 
as if to assault him.» Male guests came to the rescue, and placed 
Ross behind a table where he could not be got at except by words, 
words of which Mrs. Lowndes did not know the meaning and 
therefore could not repeat when subsequently asked by Sir Charles 
Russell what had been said. In the end Ross was pushed through 
a door, and, after some persuasion, Douglas took his leave. 


A story about the writer of a now-forgotten but enthralling novel, 
The Divine Fire, which Mrs. Lowndes calls “the only credible 
picture of a genius ever painted in English fiction,” is told. May 
Sinclair, the author, made a good deal of money out of it and 
other books and became what was then called “a literary lion.” 
Most of this money she sacrificed at the opening of the war of 
1914-18 to equip an ambulance which she put in charge of a 
brilliant medical man who had never had his chance in life. She 
accompanied the unit as “scribe.” On coming back to England 
to fetch more money she was told that she would not be permitted 
to return to the Continent, her beneficiary having written to the 
War Office to ask that she should not be allowed to rejoin him in 
Flanders. This treacherous behaviour caused her to write “a bitter 
and terrible novel of which the doctor was the central figure.” 

The Passing World reflects its author in so far as it bears witness 
to her insidious charm and power of extracting confidences from 
the most unlikely persons. Curiosity that causes her to repeat 
gossip only to deny its validity and an almost unique faculty of 
burrowing into life distinguish Mrs. Lowndes from other writers of 
memoirs as does her desperate interest in the way human beings 
behave. And in conversation she did not concern herself with the 
lives of contemporaries only, but would speak of George Eliot or 
Dickens as if she had known them every bit as intimately as 
“Weenie Ridley” or “Philip Sassoon.” Human nature was her 
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chief study and the piecing together of detail so as to reconstruct 
motive and reasons for resulting tragedy. She was a marvellous 
raconteuse, and I shall always remember an evening in York jn 
which she told one murder story after another with consummate 
skill. She was highly individualised, and we shall not know her like 
again. It was her intention to go on writing her autobiography 
until she had caught up with contemporary life, but that was not 
to be, and with The Passing World her busy literary life comes to 
a stop. Una Pore-HEnngssy, 


Contemporary of Shakespeare 


Faunus and Mellifiora (1600). By John Weever. Edited by A. 
Davenport. (University Press of Liverpool. Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s.) 


THE sole interest of this very dull poem lies in the many alleged 
echoes of Shakespeare, and to a lesser extent from the Arcadia and 
Hero and Leander. About the echoes from Love’s Labour’s Lost 
and Venus and Adonis there is no doubt ; and we may agree with 
Mr. Davenport that the echoes from the play suggest that to Weever, 
and presumably to many of his contemporaries, Love’s Labour’s Lost 
was a play about an irreligiously presumptuous vow of austerity 
If this is so, it does certainly alter some of the usually accepted 
views on the play. But when Mr. Davenport goes on to suggest 
that Shakespeare probably read certain lines of this poem before 
he wrote the nunnery scene in Hamlet, I am much more doubtful 
The resemblance really goes no further than Shakespeare’s use of 
three words in close proximity which also appear in Faunus in close 
proximity—“ Nunne . . . faire nymph . . . Orizons.” But the total 
sense of the two passages is completely dissimilar. If by any 
chance Mr. Davenport were right, the generally held view on the 
date of composition of Hamlet would have to be radically altered 
In his favour, it must be said—I am surprised that Mr. Davenport 
does not say it—that Weever’s other poems are full of Shakespearian 
references: in his Mirror of Martyrs (1601) to Henry IV and 
Julius Caesar (proving that that play was written before 1601); 
in his Sonnet to Shakespeare to Romeo and Juliet and the history 
plays. But I am not convinced by Mr. Davenport’s claims, and 
I am, therefore, equally unconvinced of the value of reprinting such 
a poem as this at a time when students are unable to obtain copies 
of Elizabethan works of accepted value as literature. 
KENNETH YOUNG. 


Satie and Paris 
Erik Satie. By Rollo Myers. (Dennis Dobson. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the first English study of a French composer who was most 
variously estimated by his own countrymen and in his own lifetime. 
Satie’s music was admired by Debussy and Ravel long before it was 
known by the majority of French musicians, and it was only when 
he was an old man that he was acclaimed as a master by the young 
composers who, during the first German war, reacted violently against 
the music of Debussy and Ravel themselves. To have been admired 
by both camps is something of an achievement, and, since we never 
hear any of Satie’s music in England, a full account of his life and 
his work is the first step to trying to discover the truth about him. 
His life is most important because, as Mr. Myers makes clear, it 
was his personality and his approach to music that influenced his 
contemporaries almost as much as his actual music. Satie was 4 
farceur, a blagueur, a pince-sans-rire, and every other French kind 
of humorist, and his habit of labelling his music with instructions 
to the performer such as “ Ouvrez la téte” got him the reputation 
among the more solemn French musicians and almost all non-French 
musicians of being very little else than a typically Parisian wit 

Mr. Myers makes a very good case for the defence, without going 
so far as some of Satie’s uncritical admirers or claiming genius for 
him as a composer. Satie’s humour is not everybody’s, and I per- 
sonally find that a very little goes a long way ; but it is quite right 
that such a very prominent side of Satie’s character should receive 
full attention in a book devoted to him, and I prophesy that, at 
least among a small group of people, this book may well lead to the 
appearance of Satie-fans. The Parisian background is excellently 
full and well documented and interesting reading in itself. But ' 
will interest all musicians is the music. There are plenty of exam 
and Mr. Myers goes carefully through Satie’s complete oeuvre 
is impossible, of course, to judge whole pieces by isolated quotations, 
but even what can be printed in a comparatively small book gives 4 
good idea of the sort of effect that Satie was aiming at and was the 
first to create, though it was ultimately turned into a fashion and 
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exploited by musicians with none of Satie’s unworldliness and 
Originality. For it is quite impossible to deny, as some people have 
done, that Satie did possess a distinct—if small—vein of originality. 
And originality being the rare thing that it is in any art, we cannot 
be too grateful to Mr. Myers for introducing what is virtually a new 
original to English music-lovers and, let us hope, eventually to 
English programmes. MartTIN Cooper. 


The Short Story Analysed 


The Short Story. By Sean O’Faolain. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. SEAN O’FAOLaIN calls his book The Short Story. Above a lesser 
name such a title to such a long book might well daunt, and he does 
in his preface contemplate with equanimity (and optimism) the effect 
he may have upon some readers who are themselves writers of short 
stories—that they may be put off going on writing. His book roams 
free, takes up and puts down, disputes, wrangles, never wearies, 
raves, ridicules and drives home. This driving home is often the 
driving home of a streak of lightning that blasts where it strikes. 
For instance, he blasts straight off the idea that a writer must have 
special circumstances for his gift to develop. “What writer, for 
example ” (he asks), “ has not said, and has not felt ashamed imme- 
diately he has said it—‘If only somebody would give me a private 
income ’—knowing that to say so is to run away from a battle whose 
end is always a good or a bad piece of writing wrested from the 
tension of his life.” 

The obstacles that weak writers are apt to cite as an excuse for 
bad work—such things as poverty, lack of time, hostile surround- 
ings, prejudiced editors, corrupt publishers—are not valid ; a good 
writer will write about his publishers and will never have useless 
friends hanging around, that is friends he cannot write about. How 
absolutely true this is. A writer must be as brave as a lion, as ruth- 
less as hunger, as treacherous as a bear, as watchful as a spy. And 
he may swerve aside only so much as to avoid the law of libel; 
especially if he is writing in England where this law is extremely 
dangerous, he must do this. 

As you see, the book has not yet come to the short story and does 
not do so for some time, but how much a part of the particular subject 
ure these early pronouncements upon the general ; and how infec- 
tious is Mr. O’Faolain’s enjoyment of his own discoveries. Of the 
writer’s ignorance of where his talent peaks, for example. Daudet 
spends his life writing novels and is remembered for the stories of 
Provence he wrote in his youth. The Goncourts laboured over novel 
after novel ; today nobody reads anything but their diaries. Fitz- 
gerald writes a Platonic dialogue, translates Aéschylus, passes on 
to Calderon—and is for ever famous as the author of The Rubaiyat. 
* Robinson Crusoe was a pot-boiler Flaubert was devoted to 
Bouvard et Pécuchet ; nobody else is.” This creature, The Writer, 
might if he knew himself better, waste himself less, but out of it 
ill there may come one poem, one short story, one novel, and for 
is enough 
eaks precisely, 
analyses— 
flouted by 


that all the tears and the pain must pay, and 

When Mr. O’Faolain closes with his subject he sp 
gives chapter and verse, chooses his /illustrating stories, 
construction, technique, language, suitability of subject 
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the masters, he admits)—and, boldly editorial, blue-pencils ; or say 


rather, in the mood of a most percipient don, with such lions in his 
class as Daudet, Chekhov, Guy de Maupassant, Stevenson, 
James, and the contemporary O’Connor, Miss 
Hemingway, demonstrates. 

The bone coldness of de Maupassant, the lofty tenderness and 
reserve of Chekhov—so dangerous to imitators who have not his 
integrity—the power at once to believe in human beings and to 
observe them as a good doctor observes his patients; the surface 
toughness of the Americans, who as soon as “a little powdered snout 
appears among the gorilla backs and hairy chests ” grow sentimental, 
the danger of “the anecdote,” the use of description to strip a 
character that in a short story cannot be developed, the fact that 
Henry James’s prose may be decorated with subtracting square 
brackets (the lion is dead) “ to indicate how some greater compression 
might have been achieved,” are points made. he makes 


Henry 
Bowen and 


But when he 
this comment on The Sire de Maletroit’s Door, “What we get” 
(from this story) “is a feeling of elevation such as we always get 
when we live vicariously through some gallant enterprise in which 
a man carries himself bravely,” he does not satisfy because some 
readers do not have this feeling He is better here when he js 
vaguer, and goes on to say that the story has “some point which 
it carries like a pennant.” ‘There is the poetical idea in this, and 
the truth about the good short story is poetical ; it lies in a pointed 
vision, a sort of éclaircissement of an inward eye-flick, the fixing 
of an unforgettable “thing seen.” But this is true of all good 
writing. We get it in Troilus and Cressida when the Greek generals 
come and kiss Cressida, the black Agamemnon, the subtle Ulysses 
rather contemptuously, and Cressida smiles, with the complacency 
of easy virtue, indifferent to the kisses’ quality. We get it in Phédre 
when the charming Aricie, most flattering of lovely captives, 
well-born and also (unlike poor Phédre) well-behaved, turns he 
eyes upon Hippolyte’s face and murmurs: “ N’était-ce pas assez 
de ne me point hair ?” 

Is it not in length, then, that all the difference lies? Is a good 
short story different from any other piece of good writing except 
in this, and for what goes with it—an abrupter fusion, some care 
for the time-lapse, some special handling of the signs of character ? 
Is it not otherwise to be judged, as all writing must be judged, by 
the depth from which it is written, the final judgement lying 
with posterity, what remains ? STEVIE SMITH. 


} 
Ways 


Fiction 
Message from a Stranger. By Marya Mannes. (Hamish Hamilton. 9s.) 
Tune on a Melodeon. By Ian Niall. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 
The Silver Bowl. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Mist on the Waters. By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
The Tongue-Tied Canary. By Nicolas Bentley. (Michael Joseph. 
8s. 6d.) 

One of the novelist’s main problems is to keep a balance between 
inner and outer life ;‘so to alternate action and thought as to give 
us the fullest understanding of his characters. This problem is 
related to another, the balance between showing and telling. What 
he shows is shared equally with the reader. What he tells, the reader 
must accept at second-hand. For a masterly solution of both prob- 
lems we can turn to the opening pages of Anna Karenina. A short 
and energetic account of the hubbub in the house leads straight 
into Oblonski’s dream, which, by revealing what is going on in his 
inner world, prepares us for the outer manifestations which follow. 

It would seem at first as if Miss Mannes had plumped for the 
inner method, for the first sentence of Message from a Stranger 
informs us that the narrator is dead. This, however, turns out to 
be little more than a device for enabling her to see what people 
are thinking and doing in her absence. Olivia Baird, a poet at 
once eclectic and popular, dies at thirty-eight, and finds her spirit 
at the beck and call of those she has left behind. They have but 
to speak or think of her, and she is there, unseen but knowing. (We 
are not told what happened if several of them summoned her at 
once.) Her past history is adroitly revealed to us in dialogue, flash- 
backs, and explanations by the discarnate Olivia herself. Married 
young to a Jewish Communist, and bearing him a boy and a girl, 
she falls in love with her publisher, who cannot leave his doctrinaire 
English wife, and she finally marries Whitney Corning, correct, 
enlightened, reactionary, and very much out of the top drawer. 
After her death, Whitney consoles himself with a female as correct 
und sleek as himself, the Communist rats on the comrades, and 
Olivia’s two children find salvation in ways appropriate to their 
characters. 
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Miss Mannes has written a very interesting book. It is so well 
done that we have no right to be disappointed. Yet the theme 
promised more than we have been given; and Olivia, contriving 
that continual compliments are paid to her memory, or that the 
few people who speak ill of her come to no good, weakens the effect 
of her undoubted wisdom and compassion. The book is a long 
way ahead of the average intelligent novel, but it might have been 
in another class altogether. 

For Mr. Niall the problem of balancing inner and outer life does 
not exist. The brutish characters he describes have only visceral 
life, and their chief activity is fighting. Johnnie, an Irish harvester 
working over here, is beaten up by two companions who decamp 
with his money, and marries the first woman who is kind to him. 
Later, he falls in love with Meg, the one soft spot in her savage 
father’s life. Finding that she is to have a baby, Johnnie runs away 
with her; and the book ends with his pursuit by the avenging 
father and his crew of sons. To the second problem, of balancing 
showing with telling, Mr. Niall has given skilful attention. He 
unfolds his story very well, and once, in a sustained passage of 
narrative when the boy Ned is tracking the fugitives, with real 
brilliance. Technically the book is a return to the ancient virtues 
of suspense and narrative excitement—qualities for which the models 
are usually writers whom critics have neglected to honour. This is 
Mr. Niall’s second novel, and there are things in it that make us 
curious to see what he can do with less primitive characters. 

Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson is also concerned more with outer 
than with inner life. He has taken a seventeenth-century mystery 
of the most obdurate kind, analysed it and offered a solution. The 
three Perrys, mother and two sons, were tried and hanged on the 
confession of one of the sons that they had murdered old William 
Harrison, whose body no one could find. Years later William 
Harrison reappeared, saying that he had been kidnapped and sold 
as a slave. Mr. Ross Williamson shows great resource and imagina- 
tion in his handling of this apparently senseless theme. 

The model for Mr. F. L. Green’s new novel is not Tolstoi but 
Dostoevski. Two men, named Fingal and Pelancey, are tempted by 
the discovery of a letter to blackmail one Malloy, who with un- 
accountable ease allows them to take money which does not belong 
to him, and does not even get his letter back. The same afternoon 
he shoots himself. Conscience afflicts the one, and fear the other. 
They cannot keep their secret. Fingal’s mother gets it from him, 
Pelancey confesses to Anne, it becomes common knowledge, and 
both at last expiate their guilt in a death which Pelancey willingly 
shares with his friend. There are a few small implausibilities in the 
story, but its concentration, its momentum and its advance to a 
climax are admirable. Once again Mr. Green shows himself to be 
a real novelist, who can read the human heart and tell a story in a 
way that recalls the great exemplars. 

Finally, Mr. Nicolas Bentley most agreeably exploits both inner 
and outer modes in an exciting story: the first-person-singular 
approach enabling us to see “how come,” as more than one of his 
characters might put it. Designed chiefly for entertainment, The 
Tongue-Tied Canary has notes which more ambitious novelists may 
envy. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
THE rawest of raw deals—that is the City’s unanimous verdict on the 
proposed take-over terms for the iron and steel industry. In his 
obviously proud réle of honest Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps will be hard put to find any convincing line of 
defence for these compensation proposais. Admittedly, investors 
in home rails and electricity have already been subjected to the 
same sort of treatment and, what is perhaps more to the point, the 
iron and steel take-over prices are close to the highest quotations 
touched on the Stock Exchange in recent years. Sir Stafford will 
doubtless make great play with this latter point, but, in my view, it 
does not meet the fundamental objections to what is being proposed. 
It is surely beyond dispute that had it not been for the threat of 
nationalisation and if the F.B.I. had not enjoined its members, 
including iron and steel companies, to adhere to voluntary dividend 
limitation, the market quotations for iron and steel shares would 
have been substantially higher than those now adopted as the com- 
pensation basis. Most steel companies have had a large margin 
of available net earnings above their dividend rates, and several 
would have felt justified in paying higher dividends, in spite of the 
desirability of ploughing back profits into the business, if a voluntary 
dividend limitation had not been in being. As for the influence of 
nationalisation fears on market prices, one can only point out that 
for at least two years the yields obtainable on leading iron and steel 
equities have been between I per cent. and 2 per cent. more than 
could be obtained on the Ordinary shares of companies in other 
industries with a no more assured earnings outlook. 
AN UNSUITABLE YARDSTICK 

There are other reasons, however, apart from the indisputable 
fact that the Government has loaded the dice in its own favour, for 
rejecting Stock Exchange values as an appropriate yardstick for 
fixing the compensation for iron and steel shareholders. Although 
earnings and underlying asset values do form part of the market 
valuation of Ordinary shares, they have never had quite the influence 
they should on what investors have been prepared to pay. For 
one thing, the accountancy methods adopted, especially by the 
stronger companies, have successfully masked the real earnings and 
asset position. For another, investors as a body have always been 
more concerned with immediate dividend yield than with the more 
remote and, as I have said, frequently unascertainable earnings 
yields and break-up values. In the case of the iron and steel 
industry these considerations apply with unusual force. Company 
structures, especially in the case of the larger undertakings, are 
unusually complex. In consequence, Stock Exchange prices have 
tended towards a considerable under-valuation of the real position 


A CASE IN POINT 


To illustrate my point, let us consider the case of Dorman, Long 
At the proposed take-over prices the total compensation payable by 
the Government works out at just over £13 million, yet if we look 
at the last consolidated balance-sheet net assets alone, i.¢., excess 
of cash, stocks, etc., over current liabilities, are shown at £8,236,000. 
If to that amount we add £2 million, which is a conservative estimate 
of the compensation likely to be received for the group’s collieries 
which were vested in the Coal Board at the beginning of last year, 
we reach a figure of £10,236,000. That leaves less than £2,800,000 
as the amount which the Government is paying for iron and steel 
plant with an annual output of over one million tons of rolled steel, 
thirteen engineering works, the largest bridge-building business in the 
United Kingdom, heavy welding works, and a large-scale by-products 
plant turning out tar distillates and benzol. Who could argue that, 
in present-day conditions, such an array of assets is worth less than 
£3 million ? That is quite typical. The plain fact is that Stock 
Exchange prices are no criterion of the value of the underlying 
assets and that any independent valuation would, in the great majority 
of instances, yield a compensation figure substantially higher than 
what the Government is proposing to pay. Sir Stafford Cripps 
has, latterly, strengthened his reputation in the City as an exponent 
of sound finance. It may still be hopsd that he will not tarnisa 
it by lending his name to compensation proposals which, in effect, 
b the iron and steel investor of a large slice of the real value 
Having expressed this view, 
steel shareholders should sell. 


would 
of their undertaking 


that I see no reason why 


hasten to add 


Incident 


among the shares not included in the Government’s plans Baldwin 
Holdings) at ros., Vickers at 32s. 6d., and John Brown at 345. % 
ill look more attractive than ever. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY AND CO. 








SHIPOWNERS’ PROBLEMS 





general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., 


Litd., 29th in London. 
Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E. (the chairman), in the 
aid: The profit on vessels’ trading, plus agencies, 


seventh annual 


The fifty = 
on October 


iow held 


¢ } onan 
course © ni peecen, 


stevedoring operations, finance and other ancillary businesses of the 
company and its subsidiarie charging depreciation as well as pro- 
vision for deferred repairs, amounts to £2,300,863. In addition there are 


received on trade and other investments totalling £545,779, 
grand total of £2,846,642. The directors recommend a divi- 
cent. per annum, less tax, on the ordinary share capital, the 
The figures of the consolidated balance-sheet show 


] idends 
making 
dend of 8 pet 











same as a year ago. 
that the investments stand in the books at values substantially below 
market values, where such values are available, and generally that our 


resources are ample to take care of our commitments. 


We have had to set aside no less than £1,696,385, the bulk of which 
represents United Kingdom taxation. Shareholders, who have provided 
the capital and who, because of the modest dividends which have been 
distributed in the course of the years, have acquiesced in the building up 
of reserves aggregating £12,000,000, receive only some £300,0C0. Super- 
ficially it may be thought that there is nothing much wrong with these 
figures, but I submit that the present basis of taxation is qu:te inequit- 
shipping is concerned and has the effect not only of taking 

king capital 
some practical 


ible so far as 
large share of the profits of the business but actually of 

is to be hoped that the Chancellor wll show 

annua pring number. 


as well It 
realisation of this fact in his next 
Boarp’s POticy. 

Everyone engaged in the shipping industry is aware of the problems 
nvolved in building new ships at current costs. These problems need 
much anxious consideration and call for no small measure of courage to 
make decisions, but your directors feel that the primary business of this 
company and its associates is to own ships; to maintain the goodwill which 
is chiefly represented by the services in which we are engaged; to keep 
the various sections of our business in proper balance and to ensure that 
the organisation as a whole is occupied to the fullest possible extent and 
n ful! vigour. 

In answer to anyone who may feel inclined to suggest that there are 
or shortly will be, sufficient ships to cover the world’s re- 
lirements, it merely to be pointed out that one ship cannot 
necessarily serve the same purpose as another ship. In fact, the 


ve have built since the war and still have under construction, are mostly 


reagy now, 


needs 





ships 


specialised types adapted to particular trades, and in all the circumstances 
I feel satisfied that the shareholders will endorsg the policy which has 
been pursued not with any recklessness but with prudent caution and 


fter mature consideration of all the issues involved so far as they can be 
foreseen 

Shipping is the same hazardous business that it has always been. Huge 
war losses have pretty well been made good by the industry of its 
own In the process of building new sh'ps huge liabilities have 


deen met or incurred in the belief that it was the industry's right as well 


out 


resources. 


s its obligation to rebuild the merchant fleet in spite of the hazards in- 
olved. What has been achieved has been achieved despite many dis- 
couragements, 
THE FUTUR! 
are now more than ever concerned to see that overseas 


Shipowners 


vorld trade develops and expands in order to provide full and remunera- 
ve employment. The problem of currency exchanges still creates con- 
siderable difficulty, but to my mind it appears that a substantial expansion 


f coal exports, and an all-round reduction in the cost of producing every 
including as a start the cost of Government ad- 


do produce 





ministration—would go a long way towards putting our general economy 
nN a more competitive level than it is at present. However, these things 
do not appear likely to happen so long as more and more is expected to be 
ud for less and less. In earlier days we were encouraged to think that 
he w to achieve improvement, whether it was in the matter of the 
indard of living or building up great industries, was to strive our utmost 


nd with all the means at our disposal, to achieve the objectives; we did 


not expect these things to happen simply through the use of the ballot- 











Ox 
Ho er that may be, and whether old ideas are better than new, or 
ce 1, the shipping industry has once again shown itself to be suf- 

irile to recover in a comparatively short space of time from 
nprecedented blows; our faith in the future unbounded, but mere 


on of ships is not sufficient—we need and must have sufficient 
erseas trade to keep the ships adequately employed both in our own 
nierests and in the ultimate interests of the nation as a whole. 


rhe report was adopted. 
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thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional 
musicians who are not mem- 


bers or contributors to its 
funds. Will you please 
help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Rayensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


€ FOUNDED /N MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


ST.CECILIA’S HOUSE -7CARLOS PLACE-LONDON WI 
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colds? ; 


START TAKING SEROCALCIN ; 


HOW 


. 
bs 
\ 


Z g Many people, who habitually suffered from colds in winter, SS 
have found that a course of Serocalcin enables them to : 

go through the difficult months without catching cold. 7 

Z Scrocalcin does not succeed in every case, but its record SS 


makes it worthy of a trial by everybody subject to colds. 
Prevention of colds 

‘T'wo Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold, this often clears up the attack in 
3 or 4 days. 

When a cold is firmly established, quick results cannot be 
expected but Serocalcin is very effective in shortening the 
duration of stubborn colds. Serocalcin is suitable for adults 
and children. 

Serocalcin is available in two sizes: The immunising course 
of 60 tablets costs 7/6 plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. The treatment 
pack of 20 tablets costs 3/- plus 9d. Purchase Tax. 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories 
Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet “ Immunity from Cold ae 


SEROCALCIN.. 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


OV AW AY An Vn Vs VY, NUN 
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A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date 
when your child goes to school 








Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


\ STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
and 15a Pall Mall, S.W.! 

















INCURABLES 





A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 90 incurable 
invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 
200 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are 
largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 
Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(Of the Middle Class) 


SERBATHAM, 8. 1.£ ss 


Secretary's Office: 








73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2/84 








an RP 
we 


their comfort and help them to help 
themselves. Every effort is made to 
balance our budget by the sale of 
our flowers, but rising costs leave a 
dangerous gap. Since we are not State- 





OST of us would be proud to 
grow flowers like these. But these 


are different—they are made out of 


cloth, cut and coloured by crippled girls. 

At our Edgware home, we care for 
nearly 200 crippled women of all ages, 
also we teach them to make artificial 
flowers. By so doing, we provide for 


JOHN 


aided, this gap must be closed by 
voluntary contributions. 

Please write for a copy of our 82nd 
Annual Report. Our good work, told 
more fully, will we think, encourage at 
least a small! donation. 


Grooms Crippleage 


Regd. according to the Nat. Asst. Act 1948 President 


The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK 


Regd. Office 37, Sekforde St., London, E.C.1. Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware 














PERSONAL 


advertisements must be prepaid, 3 





































line. Line averages 32 letters. Mian. 
2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
SSSED notepaper. 500, 16/6: 1,000 
boas o t fr Samples on request.— 
@. TaMece, Enni iski lien, Northern Ireland. 
FADED PHOTOGRAPH or snapshot 
J can be ed as a successful guide for 
oil portrait or miniature Family and pre- 
tentation portraits from life at London 
studic or your home by Royal Academy 
exhibi tor Cal. or write, Goprrer Hayma 
Hans Gailerie 6-7. Old Bond Street. W 1. 
& attractive useful and lasting a; 
for all occasions = os en 
ne wih SUpPI) cans. ome 
Mach: fruit and vegetables canned quickly 
and economically Details from THE 
Home CANNING EQUIPMENT Co., Lt. 
Africa House, Kingsway, i.C.2 
NTIQUE FuRNISHING.—A choice 
44 collectior Georgian chairs, easy 
chairs ureaux, tallboys, 
chests . mi rrors. ornamental 
china. Chinese porcelain and ivories, cut 
glass, & spection invited.—WILLIAM 
Wiuerr, Lrp., Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel., 
~ JERMYN STREET” 
L m,eS.W.1 (Briar Pip 
t seasoned briar pipes 
All Pree Repairs (any 
1 MEFRscHauM pipes, old 
new 
Ae FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 
wii ade leaflets, telling 
how to k $s animals and poultry 
humane! ask about humane traps 
for abt noles Mason C. Van 
per_~=«éBBY 49 Tregunter Rd London, 
5.W.10 
WARK DRY BED, for 1d. a week. 
4% The Warm-GLow —— —-" 
costs only 90 6 king's ry 
: r <leattet Warm-GLow Co., Li: D., Lei ~~ 
i +? ‘SATI FIED—b 
Bermaline Bre «4 
Ask Your BAter 
] 1G BEN Silent minute Calendars 1949 
make attractive Christmas New 
Year Gifts, 4 each, 6 for 22/6, including 
envelopes and packing Post free BIG 
Brn Counc Parliament Mansions. Abbey 
Orchard et Westminster, S.W.1 
Boxes A not the famous Unix, but 
some good alternatives are now com- 
ing forward. Ask for a descriptive prospec- 
tus of types, or call at the PHornrix 
Gatteny, 38 William IV Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.2 


AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP 
support of all interested in 
relations Monthly News- 


Br ‘ a 2 

































ms, Correspondence with 
Details from SECRETARY 
39a Ebury St., London 
(XANCER SUFFERERS invite profound 
sympathy, even when not afflict also 
with poverty The Cancer Relief Fund ts 
sfying all possibl2 ways, the extra 
needs of ¢ r 2,000 of these poor souis 
it controlled nor subsi- 
Will you he.p please ? 
National Society ror Cancer REtieF, Dept 
G1, 47 2 Stree, S.W.1 
NARPETS and RUGS of distinction 
fine sele of English and Oriental 
Carpets in all sizes. Goods sent on approval 
without ob ition Special attention to 
postal 3 ¢ PEREZ (LONDON Lit 
Dept s 168 Brompton Rd., onder 
§.W.3 (Ken. 9878 and 97, New Bond St 
W.l (May. 7008 
((IGARS (Pana 6in.). ex 
quality, 5 ~ 75s YORKE, 
Merchant, Far Surre\ 
C= AND. “MEDALS bought and s 
} lest Ss pa d for co-lect 
r pieces especialls 
hly Coin and Medal Bulletin 
n.—B. A. Seasy am 35 
i eet. London. W 
SEI GENTLEFOLK & AID 
ASSOC iA TION appe: als for Maiden 
, oh a 
sufficient pa for the are 
the need Please will you help us to give 
her that are Case 329 Appeal s,” 
74, Brook t London. we 
\IFT PARCELS.—Yo1 can send Tea 
¥ Coft ete from Dominions to civi- 
lians and Serv personnel in Europe.— 
Write. F. Owen and C 162, Overdale, 
Ashtead, §& e 
P y wish to send a gift parcel to the 
Continent write for details of our 
p Dominior food parcel service.—BritTisH 
Overseas Surriy Co., Lrp.. 1-5. Broad St 
0 Oxford 
of NDIA and PAKISTAN —A special air 
Weekly Edition of The Statesmar 
a t news Stock Exchange quota- 
€ is now available at Is. 6d 
rom The Statesmen’s London 
23/28 Fleet Street. E.C.4. or from 
y he f Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
t and Messrs. John Menzies and 
d NVESTMENTS in PRIVATE Limited 
d Com; xcellent vields Tue 
MER NVESTMENT Cc TD 
it i t ! s of b ne ¢ 
alwa 1 of shares to offer in 
sound e for part ular to 4 
Broad Pl London t.C2 
\ INIATURES Painted on ivory from 
"ha auph by an Exhibi R.A 
Mode ee Specimens sent CJ... B 
Orie Parboed. Lan 
(jpn writing t 100-120 words 
pt Alll s re lessor 
I PEEDWOF 1), § Grea 
c F € WC. 
N I nee of Gec a 
Ss ( scarce 1 «€ t 
i] t ( FSEN be Re 





ase Gea 
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RESS ARTISTS urgently 
can be trained in your 
famous Fleet nen artist .. = 
drawings sell—wWrite for 
from Lonpon Art COLLEGE, 143, Fleet st reet, 
4 (Dept. 67) = 
YMOKE—To Your Heart's Content The 
‘ perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture 1s 
Heath & Heather’s No. 64. It costs ls. 8d 
per 4 oz. packet and is a biend of finest 
quality British herbs.—Send 1s. 86d. for @ 
packet of No. 64 to Heats & Heatuer Lrp., 
D No. G.22, Herb Specia-ists, St. 


Albans 
fFYODDLERS TO GRANDF ASHES flock 
to our Services Meetin and Clubs 
This Evangelistic Social Welfare, Medical 
and Youth Work is a necessity That is 
why we need your support. Will you please 
Superintendent, The ev. Ronald 
Bollom, East End Mission. 583, Com- 
me: ] London, E.1 
*J°OM LONG. a smoke of 
r can't mistake 
those entitled under 
Settlements, annuities 
advances arranged from 4 
Giazier & Sons 
GLazigexs & Sons 
Park aa. London, 
and 1 
rpeay EL LING 


needed. You 
own home by 
— 


high degree. 
pedigree. 
wills, marriage 
and legacies— 
per cent. p.a.— 
1760) . Tops 
Mount Street 
Mayrair 3159 


ae ing, never be 
thout KWE a couple when 
you need them ona mt is well. Sold at all 
good chemists 1s. 6d. a tube 
yo ETS ANEMONES.—Cheer friends 
th fragrant blooms from the Cornish 
10s.. 15s 20s.., pos sted.—SHaw 
Violet Nurseries, Lelant, Cornwall 


its 





wii. 


LL 








Riviera 
BAKER 








pon ed we keep Satisfaction or 
ed In1sH LINEN pieces 
assorted. ab.e embroider heval 
sets, table cer tray cloths, etc Ideal 
for Chur 15/6 parcel. Irish 
linen a cloth, 54 in 
square “4 ‘ ° 8 in square 
to match, all hemsti tched, 30/-; 70/- com- 
ete Postal orders, cheques to LINEN 
Suppiies, 6, Oak Road, Leeds 7 
A GREAT saving Suits, Overcoats 
4 turned equal to new from 100s.; list 


free; good clothes need highest grade super 
tailoring.—W4LKer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
TAILORING Works, Lip Iiford Lane, 
Ilford, Essex (Dept. 76) 

RAND NEW. COUPON | FREE.—Of 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 
22/6 each. Cream Calico Lengths, 7 ft. x 
2 ft., 12/6 each. Grey Boxed Linen 
tress Cases, 6 ft. x 27 in., 20/- each 
free. Satisfaction or money _ bac 
Conwar, Lrp. (Dept. 454), 139-143. 

Newington Hig St.. London. N.1 
YOUPON FREE FURNISHING 
, —Dyed Hessian, suitable for 

loose covers, &c in green, rust, rose 
blue, 38 in. wide, 5s. 1ld. yard.—For range 
of samples send 6d. and addressed gummed 
label, James S HEWwETT, 122, High Street, 

Staines, Middlesex 
YOUPONS SAVED. .—All artic 

wearing apparel turned from 110s. Also 
repairs, cleaning, &e -Ca or write, 

RENEW-WEAR Lrp., 15 Buckingham Palace 

Road, ay 1 (opposite Royal Mews) 


ABBey 7: 
NVIS SIBL a MENDING —Burnt, torn and 
invisibly mended 


moth-eaten garments 

days; laddered stockings in three 
all or send marking damage, Bec. 
BLE MENDERS, LtD.. 22, New Bond 
1 


: 


Stoke 


FABRIC 


les of tailored 








and 


8t.. 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burns, tears 

















moth damage repaired in 7 days 
Laddered Mockanes in days.—Send (mark 
damage clearly) or call, KNiTWeaR SERVICE 
Ltp 46 " Oxtord “street London, W.1. 
(Tottenham Court Road end), 
EODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 
4 MATERIALS.—Leopian, Lp will be 
pleased to make up materials to your mea- 
surements in any of the Leodian styles 
Charges, including trimmings om 55 
Write for style book and _particulars.— 
LEODIAN Lio. (SP. 48 JInion House 
Leeds, 2 
LITERARY 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 
scriptions arranged to all essential 
periodicals Send for descriptive leaflet 
SP, Tuomas & Co 32, Westcliffe Drive 


Biackpoo! 


| OOKPLATES designed and printed for 











ou Send stamp CLARKE, Lane 
Head Windermere 
KK Nowinc HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 
A WRITER requires careful training by 
the practical journalist- tutors of the Lon- 
don Schoo Journalism Write to the 
School (the only one under the patronage 
of the leading newspaper proprietors) about 
iot I Staff Journalism, Short 
Story, Poe ry, Radio Plays. New 
English History and English 
Reduced fees Free book from 
Dept LONDON SCHOOL oF JOURNALISM, 57, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 


4 
ITER 











ARY TYPING 1/6 1,000 Car- 
bons od ENNINGS 35, Meadow 
lk, Ewell Ewell 3807 
YOVEMBER ISSUE Of Apollo Magazine 
4 now on ale Specia } on 
Antique Works of t 
scription Ss Specim 
APoLto, 10 Vv go Street, L 





TUDY Short Story writin; 
5. , Dost al 85 tem, individ 





Hx Thurles 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—-Send fc free 
booklet rue Rectat Iuerirors Dept 
G alace Gate ondor Ww 


OVEMBER 5, 


} 





1948 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies, 


VERSEAS FOOD CORPORATION.— 
East AFRICAN GROUNDNUT PROJECT.— 
Applications are invited for HosPitar 
Catexeks with a knowledge of dietetics for 
the East African Groundnut Scheme. The 
persons appointed will be required to 
supervise the catering and cooking arrange- 
ments for both European and African 
and staffs, and will be required 
their appointments in East 
Africa during the next six months, but it 
may not possible for their families to 
join them for about 18 months later. Con- 
ditions of service provide free passages to 
and from East Africa on first appointment 
and one leave; home leave at the rate of 
months every 33-39 J 
local leave in addition; 
housing and basic furniture as it 
is available, and membership of a contri- 
butory provident fund Salary will be in 
accordance with age, qualifications and ex- 
perience No special form of application 
is required, and letters of application 
should therefore include fu details o 
age experience and qualifications an 
should be supported by three professional 
Teferences or testimonials.—These should 


as 














be addressed to Cuicr HeattH Orricer, 
Overseas Food Corporation, 31, Hill Street, 
London, W.1 
fJWE CENTRAL COUNCIL for Health 
Education invites applications for the 
appointment of whole-time Education Officer 
at a salary of £800 x £25 to £900 per 
annum high standard of academic 
qu Ve coe ional experience and 
standing lect bility is essential 
Travelling and nee allowances; 
ts on a. 


nd 


of 








AL ADVISER & 








for Health 

Tavistock Square, London 

t fa stamped and 

) ope, and must be 

together copies of two recent 

test nials, not lat er ~~ 20th November, 
194, 

us UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. — 

LECTURESHIP IN GREEK Applications are 

invited for the position of Lecturer in 

3 in the Faculty of Arts The salary 

is £500 (Australian) per annum rising 

v mnual increments of £50 to £750 

(Austra‘ian) per annum and is subject to 

deductions under the State Superannuation 


Act The commezcing salary will be fixed 
according to qualifications and experience 
Applicants should have an Honours degree 
in Greek or Classics. Some preference will 





be given to candidates with special qualifica- 
tions or in Greek Literature 
though this is not essential he success- 
ful applicant be required to take up 
duties as soon er March ist, 1949, as is 





possible. Fu r information and details 
as to method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE BrRitTIsH COMMON- 
WEALTH, 32, Woburn Square. W.C.1. Closing 
date for the receipt of applications is 
December 15th, 1948. 


\ YESTMINSTER OLD PEOPLE'S WEL- 
FARE ASSOCIATION invite applica- 
0 








tions from women between the ages of 
and 45 for the post of ORGANISING Sect 
TARY Applicants must have had experience 
of social welfare work, and the possession 
of a diploma in social science will be an 
advantage.—Applications stating age. 
qualifications, details of experience, and 
salary required, accompanied by copies of 
two recent testimonials. must be received 
not later than the 27th oR He 1948, 
by the HONORARY SECRETARY of the Associa. 
tior Cit Hall Charir " Cross Road, 
Londor We.2 

SITUATIONS VACANT AND 


WANTED 
aot CATE D woman required for Headship 





40 inshine Home Nursery Schoo) for 
Blind ildren (vacancie at East Grin- 
s eas skerswell S. Devon). Ex- 

th young children essential 
“the case of Educationist would 
m Scale, plus residential emolu- 





‘applicants according to 





qualific ati ons and experience—in any case 
not less than £400 p.a.. plus residential 
emo.uments Application forms from 
Secretar ey NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND, 224, Great Port id St., London, 
wil 


‘PYHE De Carteret Prep School (Diocesan) 








Mandeville, Jamaica requires (Janu- 
ary). Resident Asst. Master Churchman 
gen. form subj., *lightful climate 
£ 250 300 p.a ron York, Flat 

22. Adelaide C res cent Hove, Sussex 

CONCERTS 

B B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

. ROYAI mo I ar ie 

WEDNESDAY NEXT. 8 
Overture Sem ramide Rossini 
Concerto for Oreck ve gl ‘ Bartok 
Symphor No. 4 E Brahn 
JOHN, ‘BARBIROLLI 
12/- to 2/- from all and Agents 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 

] ED-SITTING ROOM with 
4 Q 








gi p.w liet ri ehold, 3 m 
tube mn and Hampstead Heath Box 
| OARD RE SIDE NCE for Gentlemar I 

omfortable Denham Village 
Buc Moderat r Mrs Heoripay 





The Old Exct nhar Phe 
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TUITION 
SERVICE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Metropolitan College Modern 
Postal Course is the most efficient, the 
most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of preparation for the 


Matric.; School Cert. ; ae niversity 
Entrance; B. Com.; B.Sc. Econ.: 
L.B, and other oxteceal * London 





Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Pretim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams. 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales gement, etc., and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


25,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 














and Hundreds of First 
| Places, Prizes and other 
Honours. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Success- 
ful. Text-book lending library. Mode- 


rate fees, payable by instalments. 
_Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
FREE on request, mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to the 
Secretary (G 40), 


[METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria St., London, B.C.A 





PURELY PERSONAL. 


AN YOU BEAT THE BAND ? 
Not if it’s the one on a King 
Six Cigar (1/7d. each). 














SIPPISSSLISISISS ILIIWSINE 
NAPT _ 


w 


ra 
The Sale of € 


; CHRISTMAS SEALS 


is more vital than ever this year. 

We have no grant from the 
2? Government, and our work for 
the tuberculous is essential. 


€ 
« 
Seals cost € 
< 
€ 
€ 


» 


One halfpenny each— 

Four shillings per hundred. 

Tavistock House North, 

Tavistock Square, W.C.1 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
RDADAIINAIYAAAYY VA 
== COACH SERVICE TO NICE 
RIGHT THROUGH THE WINTER 
ACROSS THE ALPS—Daily 


RH ONE VALLEY— 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


RETURN FARE 
£13 10. -0. 


HOTELS AT SUNNY RESORTS 
Flat rate é/ per day inclusive 
NICE — MENTON — CANNES 
SANARY — CAVALAIRE 
ST. RAPHAEL 
Museum 8499 
NI wt 


"Con: LOUTP Sure. 
rte Meat 


PPLSPISISIVY 


aA 
bee 











"Phone enquiries : 


72 NEWMAN ST. LOMDOR Wi 
Bae ee 





Nothing ever held you like 
> 


~ ROPE 
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] ICESTER (2 miles).—Exquisitely fur- ; NDLEY CENTRE OF LEARNING a 
nished 3 bedroomed XVII Century ~ AN ~J LEISURE Week-end and mid- 
‘ nitage to let for 2) years All services wt courses Nov. 9/12 and Nov. 23/26 ® ~ 
ow r of to exceptional tenants.—EvAns, yhat's Be shind it All ? ek course lo 
Fo Cottage, Launton, nr. Bicester Current Affairs standing Recommended 
Pwo WOMEN hospital aimoner and the Arts, primari r workers r 
civil servant seek unfurnished flat of um ind str) and » Police _s l 
at least three rooms in London, preferably rt ) Psy Ash éy Courtenay 
Earl's Court area Moderate rent. No | 
premiur Box No. 2698 
EXHIBITIONS i amo part of alt that 1 have ect.” SERAAY.,. READLAND ROTH. a4 
AN ADE | GALLERY Renaissance and Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy climate. le A mile 
é aroque Paintings. October 20- Annual " Let's Halt Awhile,’’ price 65., ~~ M - ‘i g ‘te an 
7 , cle x IG Pohl ; , yonane . riage ancir , 
tstiatonany FORE IEn PAINTING. || are available at leading booksellers. course adjoining ““Geea i und soll 
nei xhibition, at e | . - * tocke: wllare ttrart see 
Turkish People’s House, 43, Belgrave | Profusely illustrated it describes some = beatind, To. Sai stall bar, 
Square, S.W.1. Open until November 20th. | 5 b J ad onl pei my — 
Weekdays 10-6, Admission free ; | Fommomophy and the fu & ii 450 of th e really good hotels of Great Nr. PLYMOUTH, Downoenny, = 
[peer at work ort pit mot indus | to Philosophy today Fees: 2 gns ur debt | | Britain and Ireland, If your bookseller CORNWALL. THE WI SEA HOTEL js 
4 Jesian ct 27th Vv 2 ° e = ; - , now book for Christ $ fect 
moval Academe Weekdays 10-2, Sundays | ) youn? -{ | has sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, nen simas .E a panition N 
2-6 im. 2 ‘ un er 68, St ames’ t lon SW zs of a month or | Her ~ 
EICESTER GALLERIES BXMIBtTiCes. | P es “ys . a London, 5.1 can be sure of su nshine, iy 
4 10-5.30 (1) Pavt Mairiann (1869- rice 65. 6d. post free. a comfortable bedroom ied £ — ;, -_ 
1909), painting : (2) Barsara GILLIGAN, Grst WINTER SPORTS & TRAV EL the personal interest of Mis Wo Me ee 
Exhibition: (3) Otrver MesseL, Designs for Resident Proprietress. Tel Downderry 48 
film ** Queen of Spades.” Sats. 10-1 Coach to Nice—D Servi ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. THE ELMS. pet ‘ 
NEW N ENGLISH ART CLUB at RBA. night travel wy Ay tt Ideal winter Residence, reduced terms. HOTEL jum es envy. MORSHRAD 
Galleries, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Gaxtovrs, Lro., 72, Newman St., W.l. Mus. On the fringe of some of the loveliest +} OTEL just by the Park Gates and facing L 
East. Dally (incl. Sats.) 10-5. Is. Last country in all England about 10 miles from ‘%&t famous view of the Tr ‘mes. Offers : 
wee Geno IN TWO WEEKS. Inclusive Worcester, Droitwich, Tenbury. 500ft. up. @uiet and comfortable residential quarters 
Pro BY PERI, A.1.A. Gallery, 15, holidays throughout season at Engel- 16 acres of grounds.’ Tennis, Riding, Club 120M 6 gns., with e&sv access to City and 
SS nevemh eatrd e2 ond Grindelwald (resident Ski-master) Licence. Tel.: Gt. Whitley West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 
6. except Sundays, until November 8 r Ss All gear for hire Xmas party ROSS-ON-WYE , - 
Poi ISH CRAFTS.—Exhibition of iron | leaves Dec. 18th.—Swiss Traven 4 ; — E. ROYAL HOTEL. Special 
vork, toys, treen, rugs. etc. on view | Vincent House. Vincent Sq, S.W.l, Vie. || HOTEL CHURSTON FERRERS, for seas fully situated hotel overlooking’ tne ut: M 
at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. | 8872. Wonderful holidays offered f - >um-cou a Re RY Situated Rotel overlooking the Rive 
fEYATE GALLERY.—Pre-Raphaelite Cen- | sports participants ee ee ee cum-country in a Country House atmo- Wye Exceptional service Sheltered 
I tenary = bition (extended until 14th QWITZER LAND..-Why not join mixed — rican on is a il oy Frost as ge ae eee Tel. 40 
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